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WINTER AND SPRING. [From the New York Observer. ] 

a THE STREAM OF DEATH 
\dieu,” father Winter said 
To the world, when about to quit it; There is a stream, Whose narrow tide 

With his old white wig half off his head, The known and unknown worlds divide, 
4s if never made to fit it. Where all must go ; 


Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
lieu! I'm going to the rocks and caves, ‘Midst sullen silence downward sweep, 
Yo Jeave all here behind me ; 





With moanless flow 
Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern waves, 


So deep that none can find me! I saw where, at the dreary flood, 


Good luck! good luck to your hoary locks,” A smiling infant prattling stood, 
Said the gay young Spring advancing ; Whose hour was come; 
Go, take your nap ‘mid the caves and rocks, Untaught of ill, it neared the tide, 
While I o'er the earth am dancing. Sunk, as to cradle rest, and died, 
Like going home. 

There is not a spot where your foot has trod, 
You hard, old, clumsy fellow ; 


Followed with languid eye anon 
Nota hill or a single sod, A youth diseased, and pale, and wan; 
But [have got to mellow. And there alone 

And I shall spread them o’eg with grass, He gesed upon the leaden stream, 

That will look so fresh and cheering ; And feared to plunge—I heard a scream, 
None will regret that they let you pass And he was gone. 

Far out of sight and hearing. 
And then a form in manhood's strength, 
The fountains that you lock up so tight, Came bustling on, till there at length 


When [ shall give them a sunning, He saw life’s bound; 
Will sparkle and play in my gladdening light, He shrunk, and raised the bitter prayer, 
And the brooks will set a running. Too late—his shriek of wild despair 


. . The waters drowned. 
I'll speak in the ground to the hidden root, 


Where you have kept it sleeping ; - 
: I F Next stood upon that surgeless shore, 
And bid it send up the tender shoot, , ; 
a ; A being bowed with many a score 
And set the wild vine creeping. aa 
Of toilsome years. 

The boughs that you caked all o'er with ice, Earth-bound and sad, he left the bank, 

Till ‘twas chilling even to behold them, sack turned his dimming eve, and sank, 
Ishall stick them all round with buds so nice, Ah! full of fears. 

My breath alone can unfold them. 


And when the tree is in blossoms dressed, How bitter must thy waters he, 


on O, death! ow hard ¢ ng, i »! 
The bird, with her songs so merry, death! How hard a thing, ah, me 
ie >? 
Willcome on its limb to build her nest, By : to die 
. , . mused—when to that stream agz 
'y the side of the future cherry. Sretadhans : on eee 
Another child of mortal man, 





The air and the earth by their joyfulness, 

Shall show the good T am doing, 
And the skies beam down with their smiles to bless 
The course that I am pursuing!” 


With smiles, drew nich:— 


“Tis the last pang,” he calmly said— 
“To me, O, Death! thou hast no dread; 
Saviour, I come! 
Spread but thine arms on yonder shore— 
I see '—ye waters, bear me o'er! 
There is my home !" 


Said Winter, then, “ I would have you learn, 
3y me, my gay new comer, 

To push off, too, when it comes your turn, 
\nd yield up your place to Summer.” 


Gar.—Vor. V.—No. 10.—Apriz, 1842. 








Ellen Curlton. Vor Y 


ture nuptiale—de tear—de cross—de 


de-de-de devil, altogedder! Eh, ah. yon oo 


ELLEN CARLTON, _ see, Monsieur Carltong !” 


OR. THE CAPRICIOUS BRIDE. |, Louis laughed at his friends’ prop)o, 
’ and, happy in the love of Ellen, he bel... 
A Tale, , happy 1e love of Ellen, he beljey, 


| he should always remain so. He went homo so to | 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM, | and his wife met him with smiles, and hos.) hocan 
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her laughingly what his bachelor friends ha: band’s 
— : : . . Said. 7 tural 
“ The little capriciousness of some Wives is more un- es ido vy oo ee. 
endurable than the right down angry temper of a virago. Ant 0 you believe them, dear lk us?” wantil 
The one is “a continual dropping of a rainy day ;” the asked the lovely bride with an insinuatine eautt 


other a smart April shower, heavy while it lasts, but) oy)j ; : 
soon over."—J. Tayler. _ smile, and captivating look, as she gracefy!); 
Sek item a4 | poured cream into his tea. thwart! 
ouis Carlton ws young r| liev \ +! Tha} [, 
ae ae sol _ a ee an sapPy “ Believe them! No, dearest! The ber. Louis 
assane. ne pen married some months barians! they envy me my felicity, and woul much 
to a very beautiful girl, five years his junior, destroy it if they could.” _ She bh 
~ a ware ecy: Sag ie, Pe — past. “T am sure we shall always love each learne 
- Saget sgh ot ry ed p Popes other as well as we do now,” said the bride. that if 
, , s oO n 1e | “ , — " ae 19. 
poadag 9 wits <a P 4 ry And never quarrel, responded Louis, band’s 
as se matrimonial aflairs. She prov ed, *‘ Nor look cross. Now, | 
however, to be sensible as well as beautiful, «“ Nor sour.” the he 
and he as good a husband as he was devoted “ No,” Louis | 
alover. ‘The first six months of their mar- “No.” as this 
ai a cs >. | , rs ete: 
ried life glided by as smoothly asa summer’s,; And you will always indulge me, won't of the 
stream winding through green meadows.) you ?” this we 
: g | t thi 
Not one angry word had passed between “ To be sure.” Whe 
them—not an angry glance exchanged!) « And let me doas I please !”” mined 
Louis felt himself to be the happiest of men—)|_ « Certainly.” y gave 
but it was because his honey-moon chanced!) « We shall be so happy !” vieldin 
to be six months long! He congratulated | “ Won't we!” and Louis buttered a hus ner anc 
himself every where he went, and triumphed piece of toast, and swallowed it. orlever 
nt me friends who still remained in the, After tea, Ellen came down dressed for an to the | 
bachelor ranks. } | evening party. Louis gazed on her with he was 
“You have not been married a year yet,| pride and admiration. was ga 
Louis,” said Fred Turner, a young lawyer,! “ You look divinely, Ellen!” The 
who had long been looking out for a ric “ is?” an > wife turned we 
wine: af Air ee ne = . hi Do I, Louis? and the pretty wifi turned ved I 
' » or an O} aued estate with a flaw) to the mirror and surveyed her person witha to him, 
in the deed, he cared little which. _ | smile. ulfectio 
* Wait till you have differed from her in}, « But I would suggest one alteration, des caress, 
the color of her new hat,” said Charles} est!” - of sadne 
Amesly, an M. D., thirty-seven years of age,|} « What, Louis?” their w 
seventeen of which he had spent like a moth!) “That purple ribbon about the neck! | from th 
pein about a —™ trying to muster | don’t think purple becomes a brunette!” and uns 
courage to give up his independence to the) “ Why purple always became me, Louis’ interruy 
<— L na hey” ; bit | Cherry colored would be most becoming, each da 
ou have had no little responsibilities) decidedly.” reckless 
ne * ..° ’ ‘ ‘ P we , a i 
ee Pry said Col. Thornton, a bachelor, Indeed I don’t think so. Captain Mort The lea 
se ag . agentes pit aysorygc eel _—, of the ii ga me I looked truy “ lorm 
ating the , sixty again, charming in purple. eply. 
hi: : R ‘ - = = ‘s . ‘ . ” oad 
a oung men made him their companion.) “ Confound Captain Mortimer of the Navy, indulges 
ut the ey had put his grey hairs in) exclaimed Louis, angrily ; “I tell you, Elen, pte hay 
himecte not that any person had dyed, save | [ like it now less than before. You shal! nc him as ¢ 
lmself. lw - \ yes 
, : | wear purple. aye 
“ Ah, mine goot frient, Monsieur Carltong,” | “1 will wear it; you are jealous, Louis” and hap 
said the attaché to the French legation, * you “Tam not.” ; materna 
have nevaire let your voife, Madame deCarl-'|)  “ You are.” of diseor 
tong, go to de gran assembleé at Vashington,|; “ r per be 
I s on : Per DEC 
me Yen os : oe i S I tell you, Ellen, I am not es aide 
4 : sall see herself dere, an) “ Well, have your own way. I will wear hen 
you sall see her dere, and she sall see every, the purple ribbon, or I won't go to the party 
bodie dere—wid all de foin gentilmen, she, Here was a matrimonial climax! Li ca 
= "ave to see dere—den you sall be jealous,! looked upon his wife with perfect aston verown 
E : . ° 1} monthe 
neg ogee mine goot frient, eh !| ment. — She had not spoken a sharp word . months 
en coom de pretty curtain scene—de lec-| fore since their marriage; but then 5 gr, and 


aa 
if r 
becn ints 


Author of ‘Lafitte.’ ‘Burton, ‘Kyd, ‘The South West, &c. 





No. 10. Ellen Cariton. 2 

—OOOOOooeeeoooom™™™ wane ae 
sett had not been crossed! He was thun-| ing Ellen appeared in the parlor dressed for 
aopstruck! He did not know she possessed | the street, the nurse following her with the 
soo Jeast bit of spirit. She now had openly | infant. ; 
elied. On his part he had never spoken) “ Where are you going, my dear?” asked 
~yto her before. She was astonished, and | Louis, lifting his eyes from a book on seeing 
soran to tremble for the first time ata hus- | her come in, and then rising and going to- 
and’s authority. But Ellen Carlton was na-| wards the babe to give it a proud paternal 
worally spirited, and opportunity was only| Kiss, ’ a 
wanting to draw her out. She wasaspoiled)  “ To give little Mary an airing in the 
eauty, capricious, and very fond of having | square. Don’t she look sweet?” and Mrs. 
sor own way. Her parents had never! Carlton turned and gazed upon her infant 
thwarted her inclinations, nor before had} with a look of maternal delight. 

{ovis done so. She now internally resolved,|| _“ A little cherub, Ellen! It’s eyes, Captain 
ch as she loved Louis, not to yield to him. |; Mortimer tells me, are just like mine.” 

she had imbibed certain notions she had|! “Confound Captain Mortimer, Louis,” said 
warned in girlhood of woman’s rights, and} Ellen, laughing; “I tell you every body says 
that if a bride yielded the first time toa hus-| her eyes are exactly like mine!” 

band’s temper, she was henceforth his slave. “ Why your's are jet black, Ellen, and the 
\ow, thought she to herself, the crisis and| babe’s are hazle, and so are mine!” 

the hour has come, and I will not submit. ** How you do love to contradict, Louis,” 
louis shall yield. Such a weak resolution! said Mrs. Carlton, pettishly. ‘ Come, Jane, 
ss this has been the means of producing much | let us go out before he quarrels with us.” 

of the connubial unhappiness that exists in|) ‘“ Are you not ashamed, Ellen, to speak of 
this world, me in this way before and to a servant! | 

When Louis saw that Ellen was deter-| had no intention of quarrelling. I merely 
mined on wearing the purple ribbon, he quiet-| said the babe’s eyes were hazel.” 

y gave up to her; for he was naturally of aj) “ They are black.” 

vielding nature. But this discovery of tem-|; “ Well, black, then.” 

yerand wilfulness in the bride of his bosom,}) “* Well, black, then,—I say they are 
crieved him to the heart. He went with her] black.” 

tothe party, but during the whole evening|; ‘“ What is the matter, Ellen?” 

ie was sad and absent in mind, while Ellen}! «You are as cross as you can be! I de- 
was gayer than usual. clare I never could have believed this. 1 did 

The ensning morning Ellen, who really hope, after my confinement, you would have 
wed Louis, and felt proud of his love, came /|'treated me a little differently ;”’ and Mrs. 
to him, and putting her arms about his neck,| Carlton suffered tears to come into her eyes, 
uhetionately kissed him. He returned the}) and threw herself into a rocking chair. ~ 
aes ny a ny dew ~_ - ar | « My dear—TI really did not mean to—” 
ofsadness. But the bright crystal vase of Diino Micali hing } 
their wedded love had received a flaw, and|| 8°" *0U!s, approaching her. tite 
fom that day their happiness was chequered || “Go away—I don’t want any my dearing, 
and unsteady. The current of affection was ‘and her cambric handkerchief sought her 
interrupted by many of Ellen’s caprices, and eyes—-s0b. " 
each day she seemed to be more and more} 2 But, Ellen” — “ 
reckless of her husband’s domestic peace.|| | You are always finding fault"”—sob, sob. 
The least incident would cause a quick frown|| | Indeed” — ~ 
to form between her eyebrows, and a sharp!) | I’ can never please you"—sob, sob, sob. 
oly. Her temper grew sour as she gavel What ascene we are making before the 
indulgence to it, and poor Louis felt that al] |; USC: — 

Ethe happiness he had believed in store for|| “ You began it. 
ppiness a n » A> 
hun as a husband was destined to perish. | “IT did. 

A year elapsed, and Ellen became a proud|) Mrs. Carlton did not expect so candid a 
and happy mother. In the full tide of her| confession, and was at a loss to go on. At 
maternal love and happiness, all lesser streams| length she rose up, and without looking at 
ofdiscontent were swallowed up. Her tem-| Louis, left the house, followed by the black 
per became cheerful, her disposition gentle, eyed, hazel eyed little infant in the nurse’s 
her voice affectionate. He hailed thischange| arms. Louis soon after followed, and went 
wi'h joy, for he had began to believe that the} to the United States Hotel, to forget his do- 
capriciousness of Ellen’s temper had ruined || mestic discomforts in the society of his bache- 
érown and his happiness forever. Three} lor friends, and in the excitement of a glass 
mouths passed after the birth of their little} or two of brandy and water. If pettish wives 
er,and not one unkind word or look had|;knew how often they drove their husbands 
been interchanged between them. One morn-|ito the brandy bottle, they would pause ere 


3) 
~ 
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Ellen Carlton. 





VoL. y 








they gave way to a seamen which| 
would bring forth to them such bitter fruits. | 

* You don’t seem in good spirits, Louis, 
said his bachelor friend the lawyer, whom he} 
met there; “I suspect you are on the stool| 
of repentance.” 

“ [—I have a—that is—I have a toothache.” 

“Oh, ah,” said Charles Amesly, with a 
look of well feigned sympathy ; “ that is bad, | 
Louis! Toothaches are very bad things, es-| 
pecially double teeth !” 

“ You look as if you were jealous of your) 
baby, Carlton,” said Col. Thornton; “ mar- || 
ried men tell me they sink into insignificance | 
as soon as a baby is born.” 

* No, no, Messieurs,” said the attaché to! 
the French Legation, taking a huge pinch of 
snuff, and shrugging his shoulders till they | 
met his ears ; “* Monsieur Carltong, my frient, | 
is disciplined! He carry de eye ‘down—de | 
head droop, de hand cross behint de back, | 
and looking so triste as if he lose all de frients|| 
he ever sall ’ave! He feel de chain—de | 
bondage, eh, mine goot frient, Monsieur Carl- i 
tong!” 

Louis endeavored to laugh off the raillery | 
of his friends; but the ill suecess of the effort 
only served to assure them of the truth. So! 
when Carlton left them they followed him|| 
with several ejaculations: 

“ Poor Carlton, he sighs for freedom !” 

“Unhappy Louis, he envies us and feels! 
sad!” 

“ What would he not give 
ourselves ?” 

* Pauvre jeune! 
himself, no more nevaire !” 

That evening Louis sat in his library alone | 
and gloomy. He was reflecting upon the}, 
probable wreck of his matrimonial hopes. | 
He thought of the sweet hours of courtship, | 
when Ellen seemed all that a lover could de-. 
sire, a husband hope for. He recalled the! 
first six months ef his married life, and dwelt 
with pleasure upon its uninterrupted bliss. 
He thought of their first difference about the 
color of a ribbon, and groaned at remember- 
ing how many had followed it. He could 
not question the deep and devoted love of his 
wife; but not much skilled in the female). 
heart, he marvelled how pure love could ex-| 
ist where there was so much capriciousness. || 
He felt that if Ellen loved him, she would 
hesitate to make him unhappy, as she did do, 
twenty times in a day, by her little petty 
bursts of temper. ‘To be sure they were 
transient, and always followed bya smile, but 
nevertheless the wound of his heart rankled 
long after she seemed to have forgotten that 
she had given cause for offence. 

While he was thus engaged in thinking, | 
an old married friend called in. He was twen-); 
ty years older than Louis, and had a grown up | 


” 








| 
1! 


to be free, like 


He vill nevaire be like | 


| 


‘at you, vou appear sad or ill, What js »,, 
matter ?”” ‘ 
* Nothing !” 
“That is to say something. What op 





family. He was attached to Carlton, y) 
iurned his friendship with his confidene, 

“ So, you are alone,” 
is Madam ?” 

“ Ellen has retired, I believe,” said | 
“T have not seen her since morning,” 
“ Not seen her since morning, and no 
ll two years married! Why, man, now p 


10 Ta 
i. 


he said gaily; « y 


wrong !” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Your business prosperous !” 

* As I could wish.” 

“ Ellen and baby well?” 

* Quite so.” 

* Are you sick ?” 

* No.” 

“Then what is the reason of this jor 
face?” 

Louis faintly smiled, and then rose 
walked across the room. His friend 
| him and took his arm. 

“ Louis, something is wrong! 
Ellen have quarrelled again!” 

*“ You have hit it,” answered Louis, s 


- } 
1O1u0Weg 


You 




















ing, yet looking unhappy. husbar 
“Tt is your fault. You let her govern soy please 
by her eaprices and tears! If she frown, yoy “f 
are ready to speak and notice it! If she spex; could 1 
quick, you resent or reprove it! If she ws ip with n 
ill-humor, you make it worse by trying to py’ “WV 
| her into a better.” “ ¢ 
*“ But what shall Ido? I can’t live and * W 
have her constantly frowning. If I look wy May t 
from my book it is a chance if | do not prayer. 
her looking cross; it has got to be habitu “It § 
her. She can’t speak without a petite s seve 
ing key. Absolutely she keeps me as 
water all the time. I can’t endure a frows ovence, 
on her face. It should be all smiles, gente culm W 
ness and love !” insisted 
* All fudge! Women are like men; thy suck, a 
have their feelings, and must express the hy as 
If they smile, thank Heaven! if they fi - 
endure it in silence. Don’t mind them It w 
only spoils them, and makes them wos cr 
Their faces are April skies, and he who los se 


to them for constant fair weather, has is 











trouble and disappointment for his - ns.” Pow 
“ But what shall I do when Ellen answes Pp ' 

/me in a cross tone?” 1 a 
“Say nothing.” 4 we 
“ She will get angry.— a4 1 
“ Let her.” Corlt : 
“She will shed tears.” ig 2 
“ Offer her your pocket handkerchiet. pe 
Louis could not help smiling at his exp Lon 


du 


enced friend’s matrimonial philozop)y: 
he promised to follow his advice. 
“ Do so, Louis,” he said to him as he 


ard 





+ an 
hat he 
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—— — —_ 


[ assure you you will be a great 


Phim; “and 
? So soon as she sees that you 


de al happier. 
indifferent 


ois with philosophy, she will put an end to 
nom, Don’t let her think you care so much 
out her as to be made miserable if she con- 
raet her eyebrow, or speak in an octave. | 


} ” 
ood bye. | 
ie unleel friend of Louis had not been | 
»» cone before the library door opened, and | 
oon Carlton stole in, in her night dress, with 
; neat ruffled cap tied beneath her oval chin. 
jouis saw without seeming to see her. 
inew she was coming to make up with him; 
¢» such was her disposition, that though she | 
< careless about hurting Louis’s feelings, | 
che was as ready to atone for them. So it} 
was fuling out and falling in again with them 
swenty times ina day. Louis therefore ex- 
F nected her. | 
‘ She advanced softly to him and stole her | 
hand into the grasp of his, and bending down | 
kissed his forehead. 
«You will forgive me, Louis ! 
Hie replied by pressing her to his heart. 
“Oh, Ellen, if you were always so kind) 
and gentle—so full of all that commands a| 
hustand’s love. I wish you would try and_ 
please me.” : 
“] will, Louis. 


” 


Come now to bed! 


, ” | 
wilh me. } 
= 9 | 
“Why, then, do you so often anger me ?”” | 
“[ cannot help it. I don’t mean it.” 


“We will speak no more of this to-night. |) 
May this peace be permanent, is my fervent 


‘It shall be, Louis ?” | 


‘ 


Several days passed, and Ellen seemed || 


rally trying not only to avoid giving Louis! 


ofence, but to make him happy. But this || 


calm was of short duration. At dinner she | 
iisisted on giving the babe a chicken bone to 
suck,and Louis contended for the impropriety 
aa as the child was scarcely four months | 
oid, 
“It will not hurt him,” said Mrs. Carlton, | 
sharply. 

“It will, indeed, it will, Ellen. 


| 
| 


J—|—” 


Louis remembered his experienced friend’s || 


alvice, and was silent. 


“What was you going to say!” asked || 


Ellen, seeing he paused. 


louiscommenced deliberately to mix dress- | 


ng for salad. 


“The child shall have the bone,” and Mrs. || 
riton looked to her husband for contradic- | 


tion. 
“Tsay he shall have it.” 
Louis scientifically mixed the oil and mus- | 
ard, and seemed so absorbed in the process, | 
‘at he appeared to notice nothing around 


1 ; : ; 
him. Mrs. Carlton looked at him with angry 


to her caprices and pretty | 
inesses, or finds that you can endure | 


He || 


Ellen Carlton. 


surprise, 
“ Why don’t you speak, Mr. Carlton ?” 
Louis salted the amalgam, and then pep- 
pered it. Mrs. Carlton’s beautiful com- 
plexion was heightened. Her fine eyes grew 
dark, and her lip compressed. She coudd not 
get her husband to quarrel with her! the 


|| worst situation for a wife to be placed in in 


the world. After watching him for a few 
moments with a steady look, she rose quickly 
from the table, threw the chicken bone at the 
nurse’s head, and “ exit in a passion.” 

An hour elapsed, and finding Louis did not 
come to her chamber to see if she had taken 
‘laudanum, or cut her throat, she went down 
_—for she could not bear this suspense. She 
entered the dining room! The cloth was re- 
moved and there sat Louis, with one leg over 
a chair, his wine* beside him,a cigar between 
his lips, and the evening paper before him, 
which he was reading. This indifference to 
her displeasure cut her to the heart! She 


| was angry, yet trembling for his affection. 
|| She feared he had ceased to love her! 


She 
entered the room and walked to the window. 
He paid no attention to her, nor seemed to 
notice her presence. She rustied the curtain ; 
she tapped nervously on the glass; she even 


| hummed a few notes of an air—yet he kept 
1 | 


could not sleep, knowing you were displeased || 


on reading his paper, and alternately sipping 
|his wine and puffing his cigar. She could 
endure it no longer. 

| * Louis!” she said in a low tone, without 
looking round. 

“ My dear !"—puff—sip—the news. 

She approached the table and stood near his 
right shoulder. ‘“ Louis!” in a still lower 
) tone. 

“ My dear!” he replied, in a tone of inim- 
itable nonchalence. 

She sat down and burst into tears. He took 
'no notice of her. She sobbed much louder, 
and he puffed the harder. She put her ker- 
chief to her eyes, and he the wine-glass to 
‘his lips. She got up and rapidly walked the 
room, and he knocked off the ashes of hiscigar 
‘into the spitoon, At length she came and 
iJaid her hand hesitatingly upon his shoulder 
* Louis.” 

“ Ellen.” 

“ You are displeased.” 

“ No, my dear.” 

“ Why do you act so?” 
“Tow ?” 

« Not to speak.” 
“When?” 

“ At the table.” 

“T was silent for peace. 


| I was afraid of 
}you, Ellen.” 

13 

ie te 





| * We feel called upon to enter our disapproval of the 
| Wine-drinking by Louis. It’s a bad habit to fall into. 


—Ep. Gar. 
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Geninsironnte Allire. 


Vox. V. 





My hasband inia of 
distressed. 
I am afraid to speak be- 


“ Afraid of me. 
me!” she repeated, 

“[T was, in truth, 
fore you now.’ 

“ Are you speaking the truth, and as you), 
feel ?” 

“Most solemnly,” 
sively. 

“ And you fear me—me—the wife of your}, 
bosom !”” 

“T do, Ellen!” 


he answered, impres- 


“ Then am I a wretch, indeed! Is my tem- we 's conflic 
° | When bitterness usurps the 
per so hateful—have I been but two years) 


married, and yet Louis Carlton fears me— 
fears to contradict me! Is it possible 
that [ have fallen so low!” 

feeling. ‘“ Louis, can you forgive me?” 

“For what, Ellen?” he asked, deeply 

moved by her distress. 

“For my evil temper—my capricious dis- 
position—my recklessness of your peace— 
my indifference to your wishes—my utter 
selfishness! { see now all my hateful char- 
acter in its true light!) Oh, how must I have 
appeared to you? How dol appear to you, 
Louis?” 

“ As an angel of Jight—a seraph of peace, 
bearing love 
cried, his eyes filling. 
Henceforth [ feel you will be the sweet, gen- 


tle, loved and loving Ellen, whom I loved and || 


wedded ere an angry passion marred our) 
bliss.” 

“Indeed, Louis, from this day you shall 
never have occasion to complain of want of 
affection in me. You shall never find frowns 
where you look for smiles, nor hear sharp 
tones where you listen for the gentle accents 
of love.” 

And Ellen Carlton kept her promise. 


Made to see the Kideousness of her ‘moral |) 


failings by their effect upon the manners of 
her husband towards her, she had saved from 
wreck, ere it was too late, the fair and richly 
freighted bark of their domestic peace. 
all capricious and pettish young wives who 





read this tale, but reflect for a moment how |) 
hateful they appear in their husband’s eyes, |) 


and that they irresistibly inspire fear where 


their labor should be to inspire love, and let) 


them follow the wise example set them by || 


the repentant Ellen Carlton. 


“For me,” says the eloquent Sir Thomas || 
Browne, “ I count this world, not as an inn, 


but an hospital, where our fathers find their |) 





graves in our short memories, and sadly tel] 


us how soon we shall be buried with our sur- 
vivors. How comfortable a thing it is, then, to| 
cherish and remember the dead, knowing || 


she cried, with |! 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
GENIUS:—A FRAGMENT FROM AN ys POry 
BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


|O, Genius! Genius! what thou hast to e ndure 
First from thyself, and finally from thos: 
The earth-bound and the blind, who , 7 
That there are souls with p: IFposes as pure 
And lofty as the mountain snows, and za) 
All quenchless as the spirit from which it 4 
Of such thrice blessed are they whom, ere matyra 
Life generate griefs that God alone ¢ an hea 
| His mercy wafts to a happier sphere than this. 
For the mind's conflicts are the worst ; fw 
abode of bliss 
Whose brightest dreams are earliest to dons 
| And fathomless and fearful yawns the abyss 
Of darkness thenceforth under all who inherit 
That mela.icholy changeless hue of he heart 
Which flings its pale gloom o’er the years 
Those most—no! least illumined by the 3) 
Of the Eternal Archetype of Truth. 


For such as these there is no peace within. 
Either in action, or in contemplation. 

From first to last; but even as they bevin 
They close the dim night of their tribulatio 


| Some, of a gentler and a more sensitive cast. 


Suffering in shrinking silence, worn and bowed 
By the world's weary weight, and broken.) 
Some not less alien to the myriad crowd 


| And struggling on unshaken till the last 


Throes of life’s lingering fever have depart 


| Taming the torture of the untiring breast 


and joy upon its wings,” he}, 
“You are forgiven! |; 


Let | 


{| And sorrow and anguish that brow may distress, 


Which, scorning all, and scorned of all, b 
Upheld in solitary strength, begot 
By its own unshared shroudeduess of thought 
Through years and years of crush’d hopes, thro! 
burns, 
And burns and throbs, and will not be at rest 
Seaching a desolate earth for that it findeth not 


Philadelphia, 1842. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
FEMALE ATTIRE. 
Yes, the worthless may flatter, the silly admir 
| When woman is deck’d in her gaudy attire 
| When the gold on her bosom and gems in her hair 
| Are the only rich treasure she cherishes there 


| For the brightest of gems, and the richest of gold 
May shine on a bosom all heartless and cold; 


| But the fairest of women, the fairest of them, 
| Adorns with a purer and far nobler gem ; 
They clothe in a spirit all quiet and meek, 
As the richest of jewels that mortals can seek 


| And the eye that looks dewn from the throne of ! 
skies, 
, Beholds and approves of the superlative prize, 
| And great in His sight is the price, we are told, 
| Above the rich brilliant and jewel of gold. 


| To the peace of that bosom and light of that brow 
The hearts of the proudest and wealthiest bow ; 
| For they feel that their ornament comes from above 


that it is but for the season, and then union | And And lends the fair wearer the magic of love. 


will soon come! 


Which a frail son of earth would give worlds to posses 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE COUSINS. 
BY MRS. MARY L. GARDINER. 

Adelaide Mowbray was the only child of 
wealthy parents; who hailed her birth as the 
brightest era of their existence. Loving each 
her with that pure and holy affection which 
sonnects kindred souls, their every wish cen- 
tered in this sweet pledge of their affections ; 
who, ere she attained her tenth year, was 
lot an orphan; a prevailing disease having 
swept her parents to the grave. Mrs. Mow- 
pray's spirit was the first to soar away to a 
brirhter sphere. She committed her child to 
Goi, as an unfailing friend. As she drew 
near the final scene, Adelaide, who but se!- 
down left her, clung still more closely to her 
bosom, kissed her pale lips again and again, 


' asthe last mortal agony fixed its seal upon 


her icy features. Mr. Mowbray, witha heart 
overflowing with anguish, hung over his be- 
wed wife, and supported her head upon his 


 ysom ; while his daughter, clasping her mo- 
| ther’s hand, pressed it to her heart. 


Mrs. 
Mowbray gazed upon them with intense af- 
feetion, returned their love by an agonizing 
kiss; and then, with a hope full of immor- 


HY 


' tality, welcomed the messenger of death. 


Mr. Cleavland, who was a brother of Mrs. 


F Mowbray, on receiving news of her death, 


stened, with Mrs. C., to their brother, whom 
they found very ill; and remained with him 
until he died, which was only two weeks af- 
ter the death of his wife. Sensible he could 
not recover, Mr. Mowbray, tenderly embrac- 


F ing Adelaide, committed her to the care of 


her uncle and aunt; requesting them to bring 


_ herup, and educate her with their own chil- 


dren. Taking the weeping child in their 


| arms, they promised faithfully to attend to his 


request, and be a father and mother unto her. 
Their hearts were touched by her grief, as in 
anguish of soul she clung to her beloved fa- 
ther; nor could they separate her from him. 
Knowing she must be composed, or relinquish 
ushand, which she grasped firmly in her own, 
with her face resting upon it, she would sit 
ty his bed-side and gaze upon him until her 
young heart was nigh bursting, while her only 
movement was to frequently brush away her 
gushing tears. 

She received a lesson in the death of her 
She recollected, 
trough her whole after life, the chapters 
that were read, and the hymns that were re- 
veated around their dying beds: and ere Ade- 
ile Mowbray was twelve years of age, she 
was a lamb of Christ's fold. - 

She returned with her uncle and aunt to 
‘eit abode, where they were welcomed by 
Ewin and Emma. Mr. and Mrs. Cleavland 


sighed as they saw the little orphan wipe the | 


\tears from her eyes, as they embraced their 
' children. 

“Come here, my dear,” said Mrs. Cleav- 
land, “these are your cousins.” 

Emma wound her arms affectionately 
around Adelaide’s neck, and kissed her. 

“You must love each other,”—continued 
Mrs. Cleavland; “Adelaide has no parents, no 
brother or sister; you must be very kind to 
her—and remember, as an orphan, she has a 
double claim upon your affections.” 

Adelaide retired to rest, but “ tired nature's 
sweet restorer” fled from her eyes, steeped 
with sorrow’s tears ; while her cousins rested 
and slept in sweet tranquillity. Parents whom 
she loved rushed upon her mind—kind words, 
pleasant voices, endearing actions, soft and 
cherished smiles stole over her, and she wept 
under their soul-subduing influence. If she 
for a moment became lost in sleep, she heard 
the soft murmuring of their voices, and her 
arms were extended to embrace them; which 
effort broke the ideal charm, and she awoke 
to the perfect consciousness of her situation. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. were untiring in their ef- 
forts to render her happy; nor was Adelaide 
insensible to their kindness. 

Edwin Cleavland, although a youth, had 
the maturity of manhood. He was sixteen 
years of age when his cousin first met his 
eyes. He saw her in the very bud of her 
being. As the opening rose becomes more 
lovely by morning dews, so were the charms 
of Adelaide heightened by her falling tears. 
Her mourning dress, her white neck, her rich 
and flowing hair, her expressive eyes, ever 
moistened by sorrow, even in her gayest mood, 
rendered her an object of peculiar interest, 
as if the spirits of the departed were present 
to her view. 

Emma soon became attached to her cousin. 
So much did they resemble each other, they 
were like “a double cherry seeming parted, 
but a union in partition.” Mr. Cleavland 
procured teachers of the first respectability 
for the girls, who closely and faithfully ap- 
plied themselves to their studies. Their’s 
was no superficial education; every branch 
which they pursued was thoroughly under- 
stood. They were proficient in the English 
and French languages, skilled in music, fond 


'|of reading, fond of retirement, happy in them- 


selves. ‘Their own family circle formed their 
world of enjoyment. No seeds of bitterness 
sprung up among them; all was peace and 
love. ‘They mingled but little with the gay 
world ; independent and free from the shackles 
of the fashionable routine of a city life, they 
studied their own happiness, and the happi- 
ness of those around them; and their own 
fireside and shaded arbor were to them the 
brightest spots below the sky. 

Mr. Cleavland’s dwelling was situated on 
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the banks of a beautiful river, which wound 
its silvery way amid wooded hills and valleys. 
The grounds around were laid out with the 
nicest taste, exhibiting the high character of 
their possessor. ‘The lawn was clothed in 
nature’s own dress, with here and there a 
forest tree, rendered dear by associations, and 
which shared equally in admiration with the 
magnolias which towered in majesty above 
them. Flowers and shrubs sparkled in the 
sunbeams, while Adelaide and Emma pre- 
sided over these mute emblems of their Crea- 
tor. ‘The little birds, won by their gentle- 
ness and love, warbled their sweetest notes, 
happy and unrestrained amid the branches. 
Edwin Cleavland watched the progress of 
his sister and cousin’s minds. He was at 
the University of R , and during his va- 
cations he devoted his leisure hours to them. 
The opening charms of both surprised, while | 
they pleased; and he felt a glowing de- 
light, as he contrasted them with many 
young ladies in the city of R 
were buoyant as the air, and their forms were 








They | 





| 





quest, and taking from his pocket a s 
book, inquired what she would like, 
“Read * Marco Bozzaris,’ if you hay 

“It is here, I believe,” said he, «| 
ways carry that, anda few other choice ,,, 
with me,” smiling sweetly on Adelaide «. 


spoke. 


“Are they those Ady placed in YOur pockes 


book ?” inquired Emma, archly, 

“Yes,” replied he, opening it. [fp,, 
‘Bryant's T hanatopsis; that isa favorit, 
of your’s, [ believe, Adelaide ; Halleck’s«\) 


Bozzaris ;’ part of Campbell's ¢ Vale of \y 


ming ;’ * The Musician’s Last Hour, jy p’ 
Benjamin; Longfellow’s ‘ Voices of the \ 
‘David's Lament over Absalom,’ by \ p 
Willis, and Irving’s * Broken Heart. ” 
pieces, indeed ; and now, while the sun 
ing his last rays upon the mountain, 
form a lyceum—hem—ladies, which 
shall be the first ?” 

“Speak,” said Emma to Adelaide, « 
see you are getting quite sentimental,” 

Adelaide turned her soft blue eyes) 


light as the young fawns of the mountain, |, her cousin, while a faint smile Played o 


when, with ‘disheveled hair and glowing | 
cheeks, they indulged in their favorite ramble 
on the river’s banks—climbing the sloping }| 
hills, and reposing on the velvet sod. But in| 
conversation, they were rational, sensible and 
communicative. So well read were they in 
the English classics, they hesitated not in 
giving their opinion of different authors.— 
They read no works so slightly as to be una- 
ble to judge of their merits or defects; prais- 
ing, nor condemning, as the popular voice de- 


cided. ‘This was what he wished, and ap- 
proved. He furnished them with the light lit- 


erature of the day, and saw with pleasure their 
judicious selections. Their favorite retreat 
was a Gothic structure on the banks of the 
river, at the termination of the lawn, beneath 
the spreading branches of two splendid mag- 
nolias. ‘The room was large, there being but 
one, in which was a library of select books. 
Flowers of various descriptions ornamented 
this rural abode. The front of the veranda 
was arched with folding doors of Venitian 
work ; which, when opened, commanded a 
view of the river and the surrounding scene- 
ry. It was here they loved to assemble ; it 
was here that poetry and music hallowed 
every feeling of their souls, and made their 
lives pass on in uninterrupted happiness. 

At the close of a summer's evening, when 
even nature herself seemed dressed in prime- 
val loveliness, Emma requested her brother 
to read to them, as they reclined beneath the 
curling vines which wreathed the arched 
dome. 

“ Come,” 
pieces.” 

Edwin cheerfully complted with her re- 


said she, “read now our favorite 














her inimitable countenance—* Read w! 
please, but let the * Musician’s Last I! 
the concluding one.” 

“ Then,” said Emma, “ while it is brig 
read * Marco Bozzaris.’” 

Edwin commenced ; but the look Ace's 
gave Emma had reached his very sou), « 
ening every pulsation of his heart. [ 
after piece he read, until, excited by ty 
sistible pathos of the poems, his eye, 
personification of Genius, kindled with 
sual brightness; and never had Ade’ 


Mowbray known until that hour, how clo- 
her existence was connected with his. ur 


ing the first years they were toget 
won her affections by his tenderness 
watchful care; many a falling tear had 
wiped away, and hushed many a hall: 
pressed sob, and bursting sigh, which wrur 
her young and tender heart; led her tr 
amid the flowers, plucked the fairest 


dressed her flowing hair with wreaths lisow 
fed the Canary, listened 
with pleasure to its reiterated notes; wove 


hands had formed ; 


the ring dove to their hands, and listen 
its shrill coos as they caressed it. The 
tentions won her friendship and her affectio 
she sighed when he was absent; 


she loved him. 
mentioned, the spirit of which took such ' 


possession of their hearts, that the = me 
seemed impregnated with the witching r strains 


of poetry; and the breeze, as it gently n 
the branches of the magnolias, chimed a 
cet note to every aw akening and sou! sul 
ing measure, The spirits of the aang t 
dead and the dying, overshadowed them, ® 


but never 
never, until this hour, did she know how cea!) 
After reading the pieces 
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oy sat, rapt and inspired beneath the melt-| 
vo influence of exalted minds. . 

“S. Donot read the ‘ Broken Heart’ Edwin,” 

<q Adelaide. “I cannot bear it now.” 

* wNo,” said Emma, “do not read it, I beg 

‘4 [confess [am all poetry myself, and 


~ you. 


Jail fly away, if a little more excited, upon 
que floating zephyr.” 
~ «Shall [read the ‘ Musician’s Last Hour?” 
«id Edwin, as he gazed upon Adelaide, who 
+ with her head resting upon her cousin’s 
com, Whose arm was wound around her 


; “Yes,” said Adelaide, “ for see, the sun’s 
last rays are departing.” 

As Edwin gazed upon her, he felt as his 
ster did when she said she was all poetry: 

‘lt as if he could gaze and gaze forever 

1 the two beautiful beings betore him.— 

«s Where shall the pure and lovely meet?” 
s] | he. 

« Proceed,” said Adelaide. 

Never was that inimitable sketch read with | 
more feeling than in that hour. The air 
seemed rife with the harp’s last echoes, and 
the fire and enthusiasm of the dying musi-| 
can, as his daughter swept the chords, | 
ushed their beating hearts with the same} 
clowing flame. 

« Let us return,” said Adelaide, 
ushome. What a scene is this! Methinks, 
| hear the dying away of distant niusic, like | 
the soul’s last echo! Whata gorgeous dis-, 
play of the sublime and beautitul! O, that) 
setting sun, unobscured by a single shade.—| 
Now—now he sinks—is gone!—So die the| 
righteous—so let me die !” | 

“Talk not of dying, dear Adelaide,” said | 
Fama, “but really, brother, you must not let | 
me see that pocket book again while you are) 

, 


’ 


“O lead 


home, 

“What shall we name this spot !”” said Ed-| 
win, 

“This hallowed spot,” said Adelaide. 

“This fatal spot”—said Emma, as she saw | 
the blush which mantled the cheeks of her| 
brother and cousin. 

“It has three names already,” said Edwin. 
“When Lam gone, and you here gaze upon 
this beauteous landscape, will you think of the 
one, Who, with you, so richly enjoyed this| 
banquet of the soul, this never to be forgotten 
hour?” 

Alone in her chamber, Adelaide mused| 
upon her feelings during the past hour. “ He| 
will leave us soon, and how lonely we shall 
be. O, my parents, my beloved parents, | 
Were you but here to guide and direct me.— | 
But Twill look to One, even my Father in| 
heaven, and pray for wisdom. There was! 
something in that setting sun that had a voice | 
wich whispered—‘so die the righteous,’— |, 
when my heart responded— so let me die.’ ” }, 


” 





| their lives over in their children. 


233 
She took the sacred volume, and opened to 
her favorite psalm. “ Best of books,” cried 
she, “ while mortals’ writings pain me by their 
exquisite power, these calm and deliylt me 
by their beautiful influence. Both 1 love— 
but oh! how different the effects which they 
produce.” 

Calm and composed by communion with 
her Maker, she sunk to repose; nor awaked 
until Emma, kissing her forehead, beautiful 
as a Madona’s, sofily whispered, “ Dear Ade- 
laide—come, we have an invitation to spend 


| the day with the Misses Morton; they have 


company from New York, and wish for our 
fair selves to help form a constellation, whose 
brilliance shall dazzle even the widower, 
their father.” 

W hen Adelaide appeared, there was indeed 
a smile upon her face, like a sunset glow, 
which lights up every surrounding object, 


| while a roseate flush covered her face. 


“ My dear child,” said her aunt, approach- 
ing her, “did you feel fatigued with your 
walk lastevening! Have you rested we!l !” 
and leading her to a sofa, she threw her arm 
around her beautiful niece, and drew her 
closely to her affectionate bosom. Mrs. 
Cleavland was one of those mothers who live 
She was 
the confident of each one, and knew the ave- 
nues to their young hearts. She had heard 
from Edwin of the last evening’s scene; she 
loved her niece, and what more could a fond 
mother wish, than to know all around her 
were happy. 

“ My dear cousin,’ 
ready for our visit!” 

Adelaide would rather have remained at 
home, and expressed her wish to stay. 

“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Cleavland, 


9 


said Emma, “ are you 


| “you are not afraid to meet these city ladies, 


are you?” 

“ No, not exactly afraid, my dear aunt, but 
I had rather remain with you.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Emma, “T insist upon 
your going: there is just enough poetry re- 
maining in you to render you enchanting: 
and as for myself, I shall bea looker on. But 
«o I certainly shall, and see who these gay 
lacies are; perhaps there is a beau among 
them for me. What say you, my fair cou- 
sin?” 

“T will go with you,” said Adelaide. 

Edwin had not spoken; he hardly knew 
whether he wished her to go or not. But 
when he saw how willingly she yielded to 
his sister’s request, he banished self from his 
own heart, and hastened to accompany them. 

The cousins were met at the door by Fran- 
ces and Elizabeth Morton—two sweet bloom- 
ing girls; the only children of the Hon. E. 
Morton, of R Their mother died when 
they were young ; and they were the idols of 


, 
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their father’s heart. They received their finished, or rather stopped, w sit the j idea 
visiters with much pleasure, and hastened to|| being urged to play longer, Frances \,,. 
introduce them to their friends. The draw-||asked Emma to play. Mr. Vernon, 
ing room was filled with gentlemen and la-|| gentleman who had been conversiny y,, 
dies, who chatted incessantly about ** Fanny || Miss Mountford, led Emma to the pian 
Ellsler,” * Mr. Slick’s Letters,” “ the Prince}; while he hoped, he trembled for the \,., 
de Joinville,” &c., until dinner was announced, ‘girl. Seating herself with much compos, 
paying but little attention to the cousin. At|/she turned over but one leaf, when a j; 
the table the conversation turned upon gene-|| piece met her eye. How was he p 
ral subjects. Mr. Morton was a member of|/on her being asked tosing, to sce ‘ha re 
Congress, possessed of a highly cultivated 'mence without fear ; and listened with ¢, 
mind, affable and agreeable in his address, ‘to her voice, which, while it enraptured, ¢», 
attentive to all, particularly to Adelaide and | chained his heart. She arose, covered y+ 
her cousin. He by degrees drew them forth |) blushes, and Mr. Vernon led her to 
in conversation; the readiness and tact they || ‘where her cousin was sitting. Mr. Mor: 
manifested in their quick replies, their prompt | approaching Adelaide, said, “ Wi!l you 
and decided answers, their unrestrained man-|; mit me, Miss Mowbray, to conduct \ 
ners, their gracefu!ness and ease, their beauty | the piano ?” 
and intelligence, produced a spell, which, | Adelaide looked up as if to say, exc 
unconsciously to themselves, wound itself, when she met the encouraging eye of rf wit 
around every heart. While some admired,) who, with a sweet smile, beckor | 
others envied; and even the orphan Adelaide come. She arose with dignity, and s 
—-the child of tears—became the object of, herself, Edwin turned to their fivo rite pi 
vituperation and scorn. “T would not live alway;” and as he press 
* [| wonder,” said Miss Mountford to a gen-| the leaf down with his hand, he at t) 
tleman sitting near her, “ who these two little time pressed her's, which was under it 
importants are?” | to say, fear nothing. They both overlie 
The gentleman seeing her object, knowing the remarks made by Miss Mountiord, a 
from whence it came, replied * I donot know. | was anxious she should see what “the 
I had no idea of finding such beauty and tal-) important” conld do. At first her \ 
ent in so secluded a place.” was weak and tremulous; but on'recollectin: 
“Beauty and talent! Do you think them) the remark, she exerted herself; and her clear 
handsome !” rich voice rose and fell in impassioned str 
“TI do,” he replied, “ with the exception of | with the instrument, which seemed to fe 
your fair self, beyond any thing I have lately, | the electric touch of her taper fingers, 
if ever met with.” ‘| they flew over, rather than touched the keys 
“T dislike very much to see country girls! Not with her strength did she play, no! 
put on such airs ; to me they are always “dis-|  cnanically, but her whole soul was in rr 
gusting.” sition; for both Edwin's and Mr. Ver 
“True merit,” replied Mr. Vernon, “ is, voices mingled with her’s; and so forcible, 
often concealed. Tlie poet spoke true when | touching were her strains—so imbued had sy 
he said— become with the spirit of the words slie was 
‘singing, that she seemed to have forgotten a. 
else, till she had finished them. Loud was 
Miss Mountford bit her lip with vexation,, the applause as she arose; but she display 














* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.’ ” | 


as Mr. Vernon turned away. | no vanity, for she felt none. 

Mr. Morton led the way to the music room, ||“ I dare say she is some poor clergyms 
and all followed him. “Now ladies,” said || daughter,” said Miss Mountford to Mr. Wi. 
he, “for the melting strains of Orpheus.— | liams, a young lawyer present, “and t! 


Such as shall indeed soothe the savage all done for effect.” 
breast, soften rocks, and bend the knotted | “And what an effect it has produced,’ 
oaks.’ replied with emphasis. 

The Misses Mountford exulted in the vic-|| As Miss M. was whirling over some pss 
tory they anticipated, and with apparent plea- | which lay upon the centre table, she ce 
sure suffered themselves to be led to the pi-| ered her eyes with her hands as she eau t 
ano. They had no idea the cousins under-|/ Mr. Vernon looking steadily upon her. 
stood music, and played with manifest con- || was a young g gentleman whose frie nds shy 
sciousness of their superior powers, They | prized above all others, and who, she bid 
were a long time selecting their pieces, but ia long time hoped to have ranked in the 
their taste was not calculated to please. Ed-||of her admirers. But he wasa person 0!! 
win looked at the girls, but he trembled not ;|/ much good sense to be duped by the ar 
conscious pride sustained him, for he knew |iof an envious woman. He had heard 
their powers, When the Misses Mountford' the Misses Morton a glowing description « 
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the fair cousins whom he admired. 
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One who would make his 


The Cousins. 


He had || 

ve been inthe fashionable world, and, tired ] fervent petitions offered up for a friend and 

ts empty show and parade, was really “ in |brother, than arose from the lips of these 
j fair Cousins. 


pleasant, mingle in his feelings, manage | 


blended together. And never were more 


One evening, as they with their parents 


th discretion; whose mind as/|| were seated around the centre-table, all look- 


well as person was adorned with every ne-||ing over the numerous publications just 


S cessary grace. Emma Cleavland was one 
C@ssal) os 


with whom he thought he could be happy. | 


The next day, as he was walking with Mr. 


| 


handed in, Adelaide’s attention was arrested 
by an article which met her eye. [fardly 
conscious of what she did, she touched Em- 


Morton, he inquired of him concerning the ||ma’s hand, which hung over her shoulder, 


S cousins, Mr. Morton spoke in the highest 


terms of Mr. Cleavland ; and observed, as} 
tiey were near his dwelling, they would call | 
voon them. They were received with much | 
politeness by the family, and after spending | 
an horr very pleasantly, returned. 
«You see,” said Mr. Morton, “ what an | 
excellent mother and aunt these young ladies | 
aro blest with. Mrs. Cleaviand is a woman 
o excellent mind, good taste, and sound judg- | 
ment. She manages her household affairs} 
yerself’; and in addition to the young ladies’ 
other accomplishments, they are excellent} 
housewives.” 

“Many inquiries were made on their re- 
' turn, much to the chagrin and mortification 
‘the Misses Mountford; who were sur-| 
prised to hear of Miss Mowbray’s wealth.—| 
Frances and Elizabeth Morton were sincerely | 
attached to the cousins, and when they saw, 
' how certainly envy would punish itself, they 
learned a lesson they ever afterwards remem- 
+ bered, 

Edwin Cleavland and Charles Vernon were | 
kindred souls: a friendship which was never | 
| broken commenced with their first interview. | 
It had long been Edwin’s determination to} 
visit Europe. Charles Vernon concluded to} 
gowith him. The morning they left, the| 
vows of both parties were plighted, and they | 
parted with the pleasing anticipation of being | 
united on their return. 

It was in April when they left: Adelaide | 
and Emma, like the fitful month, were sun- 
sine and tears, as they dwelt upon those 
hours which preceded their departure. Like} 
the roses of summor, they bloomed in their} 
native vale, lovelier for retirement. Although} 
the cousins loved each other from their first | 
interview, ties of a holier nature now bound | 
them more firmly together. Their eyes were | 
tie index of their minds; and they read each | 
other’s souls by intuition. They walked,| 
read, and sung together. How many would | 
hive given thousands for their unrivalled | 
skill in musie; which, like the rose in the! 
, cesert, often wafted its sweetness over their 
own happy souls when alone. From one al- 
ar arose their hearts’ pure incense; for they | 
both knew and realized the source of all their 
enjoyments, Both clung to the same pro- 
mises, while their prayers and thanksgivings 





| 


land 


pointed to the place. A mist seemed to 
blind her, as she motioned for her cousin to 
read what she could not. 

* What have you found, my children,” 
said Mr. Cleavland, seeing their agitation, 
lis own countenance expressive of deep emo- 
tion. 

Emma handed the paper to her father, who 
read alond the supposed loss of the President 
—in which ill-fated vessel it had been the in- 
tention of the two friends to sail; or, if dis- 
appointed in this respect, in one of the recular 
sailing packets—the New York. - 

“ Did Edwin surely sail in that ship?” in- 
quired Mrs, Cleavland. 

“1 cannot really say,” replied her husband, 
“do you know, girls, in which packet he 
sailed ?” 

“| think,” said Emma, “it was in the 
‘New York.’” 

* Do you know, my dear Adelaide ?” ten- 
derly inquired her uncle, seeing her extreme 
nervousness, 

“Indeed I do not; but I think the Presi- 
dent. Edwin thought he should go in her.” 

“7 think so too,” replied Mr. Cleavland. 
‘** But this may be only a rumor; I presume 
she is safe; she is a noble ship, strong, well 
manned, and faithfully proved.” 

‘“What is proof, my dear uncle, against 
winds and waves!” said Adelaide. 

“God holds them in his fist, my beloved 
one,” said her aunt, “cheer up, my child, 1 
feel they are safe ;” while the falling tear she 
endeavored in vain to conceal, told a different 
tale. But Mrs. Cleavland did feel her heart 
comforted by her knowledge of a supreme 
power; and there was something in her own 
soul which consoled her; a hope, which 
cheered her darkness, and illuminated every 
hour of gloom. 

Time passed on; but no further tidings 
came. All wasanxiety—al! was still; the sun 
shone in vain, the flowers opened and died 
unheeded, the Canary’s notes no longer de- 
lighted, and the music ceased. Closed doors, 
close examination and prayer, were the daily 
scenes of that once cheerful abode. 

Mr. Cleavland went directly to New York, 
where he found the names of his son and Mr, 
Vernon entered as usual for the President ; 
but upon further inquiry he found that they 
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were also entered for the * New York.” it| 
appeared that, from some unknown circum- 
stance, they had changed their minds in re- 
spect to the President ; and, 
hurry and bustle of the moment, it was left! 
undetermined in which vessel they sailed.— 
Notwithstanding this unsatisfactory intelli- 
gence, and although darkness had shrouded | 
their horizon, hope, like a star of beauty,, 
gleamed faintly in the distance. 
deed felt, but, like her mother, she did not) 
despair. She seemed impressed with the idea 
of their safety. 

Not so Adelaide. 
hour,” said she to Emma, as she wiped away | | 
the falling tears, “ have I been the victim of | 
sorrow and disappointment! 
love but was sure to fade and die? 
us go to the consecrated spot where Edwin’ 
told us to remember him; for oh! 
shall never meet again.” 

“Dear Adelaide,” said Emma, “ you had || 
better not ; your eye is sunken, your cheek is | 
pale, you are not well.” 

“ Perfectly well;’ 
accompany me; if not, I shall go alone.” 

Emma looked at her mother. 

“Go, my love,” said Mrs. Cleavland, “ go) 
with your cousin, but do not stay;” and kiss- || 
ing them both, she returned to her chamber || 
to weep. 

Neither of the cousins spoke until they || 
reached the beautiful, the charming, the con- 
secrated spot. Adelaide threw back her bon-| 
net, her hair, escaping at the same time from || 
its confinement, hung in loose curls around her | 
beautiful neck, and ‘her countenance beamed | 
with mingled emotions, as she exclaimed,— 
“ Look, my Emma ; that is the same glorious | 
sunset as on the evening when Edwin read to 
us ;—look, my cousin—see the gorgeous hues | 
of the western sky; see the shadows upon the |! 
mountains—just so, when he read ‘ Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis ;’ 
the varying colors, man’s 
Remember you not the kindling up of his’ 
eye, the swelling of his breast, as ‘he read the. 
concluding sentence— Hast thou followed in| 
the caravan, my love, my love?’ ”"—she ex- 
claimed, * hast thou indeed wrapped thy man- 











tle aronnd thee and laid down to soft and plea- | 


sant dreams?” 

Emma did not interrupt her; she gazed || 
upon her like an angel of light; she saw an 
unearthly lustre enkindling her countenance, | 
and her heart drank in the spirit of her dream, || 
and mingled in her aspirations, 
out her beautiful hands, as the sun sank be- || 
neath the horizon, she cried—* So die the| 
righteous! was I not right? 
last hour remembered you not your Adelaide ? | 
Thought you not of this hallowed spot ? 
we shall meet again—yes, in the spirit land, 


when we could almost see, in| 











The Cousins. Vou. y No. 
where all is bright, and no earthly iene — 
|| comes. _ 
‘There we shall meet as heretofor aa 

owing to the| On that unknown and silent shore» a 
She stood gazing upon the scene 

| to = : for a ma. land. 

ment, when she exclaimed, “ Why broug va N 

the harp to thee? What were the ». i 

which fell upon thy ear? Not thy Ade rs “er 

Emma in-|!or thy Emma’s voices like Ella’s soothe, rie 

last hours: the wind-god swep saa st 

€ 2 ept the string larp 

while ocean’s depths sent back its echo. “ry 

| and thy blest soul in the mysterious Wr 

“From my childhood’s|| soared to its native heaven!” anne 

“Adelaide, my dear Adelaide, Jet ys - os rt 

| turn,” said Emma, overcome by hor ¢ ey 

W hat did I ever || tions. ; ae 

Come, let|| Adelaide spoke not ; she was still, calm ‘he s 

beautiful. Her enthusiasm had d ad i 

I feel we | soul had wasted its energies, scarcely a ; nani 

| moved the mysterious mechanis sm of Wi 

/heart; when, casting a hurried glance y and tl 

all around, she gathered her veil about cousil 

i\neck, as ‘Emma put on her bonnet, ag: heart 

* replied Adelaide. “Pray without speaking, returned home. Mr. gp) seem 

||Mrs. Cleavland met them, and were | morta 

|| struck with their appearance. Emm Mrs. 

| been weeping, and her face was flushed— lovelt 

Adelaide was pale and cold as marble: and ere know 

‘they reached the house, almost as senseless whon 

| Mr. Cleavland raised her in his arms, anj safe ; 

bore his lovely burthen home. A phyer al home 

| was sent for; her aunt and Emma wate! nance 

| with her through the night; a burning fever Adele 

| was upon her; and for many days her lite conse 

_quivered upon a single point. Frances : whet 

_Elizabetn Morton were continually with her, first | 

assisting in administering to her w ants. Her the 1 

youth and constitution prevailed over thecs- : lust 

| ease ; and, as consciousness returned, t ng 

‘object she saw was her aunt hanging her | 

‘her; who, kissing her affectionat oh, nour 

| pered—* be composed, my child, a Is We tione 

| All was well; for while Mrs. Clea lear 

constant changes. || and Emma hung over Adelaide’s bed. ite Fr; 

jing to her wild and incoherent murmuring side, 

| which were stilled only by the repetit —En 

_some sweet promise from God’s holy w: _ f grief 

‘some treasured hymn ;—while Mr. Cc child 

was walking the room almost in a state of ¢ her |e 

traction, the post boy, ever a welcome gue «\ 

|| entered with letters; giving him the pleaswz land, 

intelligence of Edwin’s and Mr. Vern» soul, 

| safety. They were in Boston—arrive: | 

| the Caledonia, from Liverpool ; and wo' liciou 

ter spending a few days in New York, I am 

Stretching; home. Mr. Cleavland stood like one 21 “F 

| he was transfixed ; he spoke not—stirr great 

j until a servant enquired if he would hav n he 

Edwin, in your|| chair? Awakening from a reality of bnz" Emm 

ness, which he fancied still a vision, he sour!" and t 

But | Mrs. Cleavland, and communicated the cue = 

ing news. Emm 
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«God be praised,” she exclaimed, “ O my| 
my children, my children, how have | 
| felt for you ! How have I died and revived | 
»ger your smiles and tears.” 
«How is Adelaide ?” inquired Mr. Cleav-| 


children, 


«How 1 


“ No better—wild and restless ; continually | 
oyrmuring some melting expression. I have, 
.<| watched her through the night, thought | 
| shore was a slight char ve for the better, but 
| jdare not hope. I will go to her immediately, 
ond send Emma to you.” 
Mrs. Cleavland entered Adelaide’s cham-| 
per as she opened her eyes from a peaceful | 
© Jymber of half an hour, with Emma’s cheek | 
§ sid down to her’s, who herself was sleeping | 
when her mother entered ; kissing Adelaide, 
je softly whispered “All is well: be quiet, 
nv child—here is Emma—close your eyes 
gain, my love, while I watch you both.” 
| “Weak and feeble, Adelaide faintly smiled, | 
and turning her face nearer to her beloved | 
cousin, gently fell asleep. Mrs. Cleavland’s | 
heart beat with fearful rapidity—her frame | 
seemed panting with excess of joy. If ever, 
mortal tasted of an unmingled cup of bliss, | 
Mrs. Cleavland did, as she gazed upon these | 
lovely children of her heart’s deep affection ; 
knowing those they loved best on earth, for | 
whom their every prayer was breathed, were 
safe; her Edwin well—perhaps on his way 
home. A ray of light beamed in her counte- 
nance when the cousins awoke together, and 


Adelaide gave evidence of her return to! 


consciousness. Emma, scarcely knowing) 
whether she was asleep or awake, gazed | 
first upon her mother and then Adelaide;) 
the wildness of whose eye had fled, while 
: lustrous softness remained, as she closed her | 

ng silken lashes; and a tear trickled down | 
hercheek, Mrs. Cleavland brought her some | 
nourishment. She partook of it and mo-| 
tioned for more, saying “'This is good, my 
dear aunt.” 

Frances Morton took her seat by the bed-| 
side, a8 Mrs. Cleavland and Emma withdrew | 
—Emma, that she might yield to the joy of 
grief: Mrs. Cleavland, that she might tell her 
child the pleasing news of her brother's and 
her lover's safety. 

_ “Weep not, my Emma,” said Mrs. Cleav- 
land, as the lovely girl, in the fulness of her 
soul, shed the gushing tears of gratitude. 

“O letme weep, my mother ; these are de- 
cious tears ; she lives !—she knows me; and 
[am contented.” 

“Emma, my child, be composed; there is 
greater bliss in store for you,” and taking her 
iherarms, she unfolded the pleasing tale. 
Emma sobbed aloud upon her mother’s bosom, 
‘nd their tears mingled as they fell. 


‘ “Let us go to our beloved Adelaide,” said 
imma, 


| 
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| *“ Be sure you do not say one word, my 
ichild; the least excitement would injure, if 
|not destroy her.” 
| When Mrs. Cleavland and Emma entered, 
Frances Morton was conversing in a low tone 
|with Adelaide, whose hand was clasped in 
her's. 

“My dear aunt,” said Adelaide, “have I 
‘been dreaming !” 

“If you have, it is sufficient you are now 
awake; be still and quiet, and in a few days 
you may talk with us all, and set up a lit- 
tle.” 

“ May I, my dear aunt,” she replied, when a 
shade passed over her beautiful features, as a 
fleecy cloud passes over the face of the sun, 





‘concealing for a moment his resplendant 


beams. Mrs. Cleavland understood the cause, 
and motioning for the girls to withdraw, she 
sweetly soothed her lovely niece by telling 
her who ruled and reigned. 

Two weeks had passed from the day Ade- 
laide awoke from her fearful delirium. As 
she from day to day regained her strength, 
she saw a smile so sweet resting upon the 
countenances of her uncle, aunt, and Emma, 
she could not avoid remarking it. 

“Weare so glad you are better,” said her 
aunt, reading her heart. 

“QO, but you are socheerful.” Her lip trem- 
bled as she spoke, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into tears. It was then 


| with the greatest caution they bade her hope. 


Adelaide, with intensity of soul watched every 
word, investigated every Jook—questioned 
them; until, with much trembling, fearing 
that, as she had drank so deeply of the cup of 
bitterness, these mercy drops would burst the 
frail tenure of her existence, they told her 
of Edwin's safety. Asthe flowers of summer, 
withered beneath the scorching rays of an 
arid sky, when moistened by the dews of 
heaven in the morning, bloom and blush with 
renovated beauty, so did the news of Edwin’s 
safety heal the malady of her heart, and as 
the springs of life were again moved by the 
seraph Hope, Adelaide looked up and lived. 
The meeting of friends is a bliss too sacred 
|for the pen of mortals to paint. Let the cur- 
‘tain close over the soul’s full fountain, and 
‘imagination bring home a joy so full and over- 
flowing. The meeting was such as is only 
known in those families where love is the 
‘connecting chain; where the happiness of one 
|is the happiness of all; where the slightest 
|sigh finds a response in every heart, and the 
'smile of content, like the sun’s bright rays, 
‘dispense joy and pleasure to all around.— 
Daily did the fair invalid regain her strength ; 
and beauty, rendered more transcendantly 
beautiful by sorrow and joy, robed Adelaide 
| Mowbray in her brightest hues. 

| Edwin and Mr. Vernon had concluded when 
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vessel, 



















a post chaise to Paris, where they tarried | 
for some time, much delighted in viewing 
the vast variety of interesting and delightful | 
objects of nature and art which met their eyes, 
in every direction. They left Paris in a dili-| 
gence for Brussels, passed through a portion | 
of Belgium, visited Ghent, Antwerp, &e. | 
Took boat for Rotterdam, thence to Ams- 
terdam, where, after spending a_ week, 
they returned to Rotterdam by the Hague, 
and embarked for London, where they re- 
mained for some weeks, busily engaged in) 
‘sight-seeing’—gazing upon what unnum-| 
bered eyes had beheld before; on scenes} 
which had often been pictured forth by ame 
and glowing pens, both in history and poetry. | 
By mail coach they proceeded to Oxford, | 
Stratford, and a number of other places; visit- | 
ed Melrose and Abbotsford, and arrived in| 
Edinburgh, where they spent some time in| 
making excursions to eld abbeys and castles. 
Next to the highlands of Scotland, visiting | 
Falkirk, Stirling and Bannockburn, and many | 
other places of note; sailed up Loch Lomond, 
stopping at Ellen’s ‘Isle, then passing on to, 
Rob Roy’s cave, rambled over the hills and| 
ascended Ben Lomond—thence in a steam- 
boat to Dunbarton, and thence by the Clyde) 
to Glasgow ; visited the Giant’s Causeway; 
thence to Dublin, crossed over to Liverpool, | 
where they embarked on board the Caledo- 
nia, and left the old world for the new, with 
the joyful anticipations of their approaching 
union. Their hearts were truly pained at 
the recital of the sufferings their absence had 
caused their friends. But now all was glad- 
ness again, and Edwin and Adelaide deter- 
mined upon a speedy union. Emma and 
Charles Vernon were to be married at the 
same time; and again the sun of prosperity 
beamed upon their « dwelling. 

“Emma,” said Adelaide, one day, as the 
gentlemen were planning their bright schemes’ 

















































Re-union in Heaven. Vou. y No. 1 
= a == == ——— io. = 
they left mene to paren in the ‘ President,’ | of future happiness, “1 would like to so), DE 
but a friend of Mr. Vernon had taken passage | a place—” for the ceremony—she wou\d j, 
on board the ‘ New York,’ with his family, and said, when, blushing deeply, she hesitate; Tis 
being a particular acquaintance of his, and “Speak, my Adelaide,” said Edwin, « go. parted | 
engaged in the same business, he and Edwin | lect a place for what?” ste hand in 
changed their minds and sailed in the same “For our union,” replied the lovely irl, for the 
They wrote from Havre, after a pas-|)  “ It shall be just where you please, and \y piant th 
sage of fifteen days. These letters, how- || as you please,” replied he, “but let it be soon.” hon UP 
ever, never reached those for whom they | “ Where,” asked Mr. Vernon, * js the fa. sever. 
they were designed; and the want of oppor- || vored place ?” traces | 
tunity, owing to their rapid travelling, to-|| “That must remain a secret between m —_ 
gether with, perhaps, a little more neglect || self and Emma,” replied Adelaide. ear of 
than should have been manifested under the, “ We will confide cheerfully in your sees. hopes 
circumstances, the gentlemen did not trouble | tion,” said he, taking Emma’s hand, « hea: their & 
themselves with writing again until they had | like yours’ will hallow every spot, and bei croopin 
reached Boston, on their return home. Hence || like yourselves will confer peace and happ. intonat 
the uncertainty in which the family remained ness upon any place.” tian’s h 
for so long a time, and the serious conse-|| It was in the leafy month of June, when th» whe 
quences that followed. From Havre they pro- | Gothic structure, beautifully decorated by na Wee 
ceeded up the Seine to Rouen, thence in || ture and art, formed the sacred spot why meg 
when 


the altar of Hymen was erected. Reo 03 
and Elizabeth Morton, ever happy in dis 
pensing pleasure, assisted Adelaide and ! my 

in decorating the temple dedicated to Frien(. 
ship, with festoons of laurel and woodbine, 
hanging a garland of the choicest flowers 
from eitherarch. And there, at the close of 
a day. without clouds, on that spot, that hal. 
lowed, fatal spot, where the extreme of |i(e's 
pulsations had vibrated, where the Muses 


human 
world, 
of unc 
bered | 
the N 
crystal 
Life E 
giant § 
yictor | 





: ‘lo 
held their revel, and wound their hidden . ~ 
- qippec 

spells around the heart ; where they had feas- 

° 7 . , more $ 
ed upon the beauties of nature and drank Sail 
deep of the soul of poetry; there, upon the shall f 
banks of that beautiful river, while the sun wae 
was casting his last rays athwart the land oad 

8 v 
scape, they gave themselves to each otlier ane 
the sight of earth and heaven. ee 

Sag Harbour, L. I., Jan. 20th, 1842. althou: 
———— wer, 
— chillin 
RE-UNION IN HEAVEN. “ill p 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. sishe 
If yon bright stars which gem the night, with | 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, riend: 
Where kindred spirits re-unite, rd t} 
Whom death has torn asunder here ; aaa 
How sweet it were at once to die, a hapy 
And leave this blighted orb afar, redeer 
Mixed soul and soul to cleave the sky, 1. 
And soar away from star to star. Hine | 
Tis 
But O! how dark, how drear and lone, weary 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, bevon 
If, wandering through each radiant one, a 
We failed to find the loved of this. With ¢ 
If there no more the ties shall twine, roam 
That death's cold hand alone could sever, limp 
Ah! then these stars in mockery shine, 43 P 
More hateful as they shine forever. that d 
terp } 
It cannot be—each hope, each fear, away 


That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain, 





Tis heaven that whispers —Dry thy tears, 
The pure in heart shall meet again. 
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pEPARTED FRIENDS. 


‘Tis sad to weep o’er the memory of de-| 


par 
hand in 


the 


vod friends, with whom we have sojourned, 
hand, through this vale of strife —sad 
cold, keen, feeling hand of death to 


for 


sjant the dread impress of his seal of dissolu-|! 
n ties which naught but it could dis-|| 


tion upo' - Me 
vet, Memory’s keen vision then fondly 
‘aces in sweet Communion the joys of the 


sotevone, to return no more—as with the || 
ear of sorrow she weeps o’er the clustering], 


sores which the green sod has buried in 
weit silent grave: but Hope cheers the 
drooping heart, while with soul-inspiring 


intonations she speaks comfort to the Chris-|) 
heart, and points to heaven above for) 


If |) 
clothed with a Redeemer’s righteousness, || 
when relieved from the bondage of doomed} 


tian’s he 
its fruition. 
Weep not as those who have no hope. 


jumanity, they left far below this phantom 


world, nor paused till they gained the portals 


of uncreated bliss. There bright unnum- 


ered hosts o’erspread the celestial plains of |, 
the New Jerusalem, through which flows} 
crystal waters from the unfailing fount of || 
le Eternal; amid the glorious ranks of ra-|) 


jiant seraphim and cherubim, they strike the 
victor harp o’er sin and death. 
Clothed in robes of surpassing white, once 


dipped in the streams of Calvary, they no}! 
re shall wear the unworthy garments of 
fail humanity; no withering sorrow there| 


n 
Ht 


shall fade the heart’s fond hope, or plant the 
furrow of care upon the brow, nor yet shall 
sia or death ever enter there, while with eyes 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
COME, MY HARP, TO THEE I'LL CLING. 


Yes; come, my Harp, to the I'll cling, 
When friends forsake and sorrows chill, 
Thou’st been a friend without a wing— 
And such [ deem thee still. 
Nor cold to me thy soothing sound, 
When sadness winds around my heart— 
In thee a gentle voice is found, 
That bids its gloom depart. 
When far the world I leave behind, 
And wander through the forest wild; 
Thou com'st not then as kindred kind— 
For thou hast ne’er reviled. 
But then in lone and sleepless time, 
Thou followest, fond companion, nigh; 
And grief, thou whisperest, seek a clime 
Beneath another sky. 
Then come, I feel thou ’rt still the same, 
Come while my bosom beats to thee; 
And with thy note my spirit’s flaine 
Shall glow with fervency. 
Nor will we sing of man’s deceit— 
Nor woman’s broken vows of love, 
That fly, as speed the courser’s feet, 
But cast the thoughts above,— 
To where the stars are ever true, 
The sun, unchanging in his course ; 
And all that lies beyond the view, 
Untainted with earth’s curse. 
Or if the eye may look below, 
Be nature’s breathless works the theme; 
Her mountains, vales, and flowers that grow 
Along the winding stream. 
To these { feel a genial tie, 





undazzled they gaze upon the throne of God. | 
Peace be to the memory of the departed good ; | 
athough the hand of death has withered the | 
fower, yet its fragrance is sweet, which the) 
culling atmosphere of earth’s fading memory 
will not blight. When the scroll of life is 
‘nished, then, Christian mourner, shalt thou 
with a thrill of rapture greet thy parted 
inends—then, for the dirge of human wail 
aod the tear of bitter sorrow, shalt thou make 

lappy exchange for the choral anthems of 
redeeming love, while no tear shall bedim 
thine eye, 

Tis well, amid the din and strife of this 
weary vale, with the eye of faith to penetrate 
veyond the reality of the present—for the mind, 
with an unsealed eye and tireless wing, to 


roan Where reality has no chart, to catch aj) 


gimpse, to win some whisper of the joys of 
that deathless heritage where a foe never en- 
‘ered, and from whence a friend never went 
away: then 


“ A few short years of evil past, 
You reach that happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last, 


And when to these thy numbers flow, 
They bear my spirit to the sky, 

And strip it of its wo. 
Then wake once more thy soft’ning strain— 

The wild woods are around us now; 
A.d here to weep, were not in vain, 

If pain with tears may flow. 


“ BaRD OF THE Forest.” 


—__—_=_ 


The fair sex, naturally more affable, more 
complaisant, and more courteous than the 
men, have also more politeness; and it is 
chiefly in the conversation of the ladies that 
we learn to be civil and polite from the de- 
sire we have to please them. 





| The more a man advances in real virtue, 
‘the more he will feel and regret his own im- 
_perfections, and the more candid he will be- 
come in judging of other men. 


He who is conscious that he wishes well 
| to all his fellow creatures, is a man of uni- 
versal benevolence; and I have no scruple to 





Shall meet to part no more.” 
Christ. Intelligencer. 


affirm, that every good man does so, and that 
| to do so is in the power of every man. 
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GYPSIES. 


Rev. Emtuien B. D. FRossarp, Protestant Chap- 


g By ihe jain and Pasteur Catechiste at Nismes. 


_ ‘The Gypsies have borne a prominent part 
| in the romantic literature of our age, and no 
‘ne ean forget Sir Walter Scott’s great and 
" avsterious character of Meg Merrilies. But 
"wnat many people seem to forget, and some, 
F perhaps, are really ignorant of, is the part 
which these wandering tribes still actually 
perform ia real life. They are often met 
| with, in France, under the side-arches of the 
| bridges, in deserted Mayets,* and in every 
| place where they can pitch their tents with- 
"out being driven from it by suspicious owners. 
They may often be seen grouped round a 
' fre in the open air, over which boils a kettle 
| filed with bones and other scraps thrown 
"away by the butchers, or snatched from the 
mouths of their dogs. 

_ The men sleep all day, and roam about at 
nicht; the wretched ragged women beg, 
and the children amuse the passengers by 
‘ clacking their teeth in cadence. All are dis- 
‘tinguished by misery, by dirt,t and by a love 
‘of wandering. A copper-colored skin, per- 
'fectly black hair, peculiar and marked fea- 
"tures, proclaim them all to spring from a dis- 
‘tant and foreign origin; they live without 
fire or fixed habitation, without faith or form 
‘of worship; their almost incomprehensible 
dulect seems a mixture of different lan- 
' guages, from which they have gleaned dur- 
ing their wanderings, and when the curious 
stranger questions them, they reply that their 
_ pilgrimage is not yet finished. 

' We have often heard of several savage 
virtues which distinguish the Gypsies; 1 
| much fear that these virtues exist only in the 
"imaginations of novelists, and that if we fol- 
low these wandering tribes more closely, they 
will only afford us a sad spectacle of the low- 
-est degradation. Nevertheless, they cannot 
"have entirely escaped the influence of the 
law of conscience written in the hearts of all 


Pr one 





_* A kind of summer-house in the vineyards, to which 
pte citizens of Nismes, and other towns in the south 
of France, repair in the summer on Sunday evenings, 


with their families; they are generally painted green || 


Band yellow, 


*One striking exception to this general habit was 


exemplified in the case of a family, the mother of whom || 
She re- || 


fipenienced a long and most suffering illness. 
fisel to leave the tent for a comfortable house, pro- 
vided for her by some charitable friends, saying, that as 
)ste bad never slept under a roof, she was convinced she 
swould die of suffocation, if she tried the experiment. 
During several months which she lingered on, confined 
to her bed, the devoted attention of her family to her 
Was exemplary, and the cleanliness and delicacy of 
‘elf manners such as might have done honor to a 
pace. These particulars were related by the clergy- 
of the partsh in which they had pitched their tent, 
with his sisters, were unwearied in their attend- | 
oy on her, and also by the medical man who visited) 


r 
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men; nor that of Christianity which sur- 
rounds and protects them. 

During several months, | observed a poor 
Gypsy woman who had fixed her abode at 
the foot of the rampart of the citadel of Nis- 
mes. Every time | went to the county jail, 
in the exercise of my ministry, a little boy o! 
seven years old, who seemed to belong to her, 
endeavored to attract my attention by his 
absurd contortions, and almost unintelligible 
language. The mother remained by her fire- 
side, half-extinguished, shivering with cold, 
half-naked, concealing so young an infant in 
a cloth, that it is most probable these ruins 
saw its birth. 

This woman was still young, with all the 
characteristic features and dress of her race. 
Her husband, for it appears that notwith- 
standing the customs of this people,* they 
were married, had been condemned to prison ; 
she had followed him from a great distance 
on foot, spent with fatigue, carrying her eld- 
est child on her back, and she was come to 
live as near her husband, as walls and guards 
would allow her; there she waited, counting 
the days for his deliverance: she lived upon 
charity, and as soon as the compassionate 
stranger threw her some pence, she might be 
seen running with joy tothe grating, entreat- 
ing the porter to give the poor prisoner the 
scanty pittance of public charity. On the 
day of his liberation, several members of the 
tribe were seen coming joyfully to welcome 
their brother, and take his family far away, 
to seek a country where the laws were less 
strict, and men less vigilant. 


We copy the following details from a 
French periodical, Le Sémeur—The Sower. 


This migratory population is known by the 
names of Bohémiens, or Lgyptiens, in 
France; of Zigueners, in Germany; of 
Gypsies, in England; of Gitanos, in Spain ; 
and of Zingari, in Italy. ‘The origin of this 
people is involved in mystery. Mr. Balbi, in 
his Ethnographical Atlas, considers it as 
‘clearly demonstrated that they descend from 
|the Zinganes of Sindy,{ to whom belong the 
Indians known by the names of Bazigours, 








* In England, marriage is general among the Gypsies. 

tItis a singular fact, that the cast in India from 
which the Gypsies are supposed originally to have emi- 
grated, are in that country as completely different from 
any other natives, as the Gypsies are amongst our 
selves ; their wandering and predatory habits, and pe 
'culiar features, are precisely the same as those of the 
| Gypsies, and differing completely from other Ilindoos ; 
| they also follow in India, to a great extent, the trades 
|of tinkering and begging. They are universal in Ben 
| gal, and speak an inflexion of Malay peculiar to them 
| selves, which some few of the old Gypsies in England 
still retain, though hardly any of the younger ones un- 





| derstand it. The prevailing opinion in India as to their 
}origin is, that they are one of the ten lost tribes of 
|Israel. But there seems to be very little foundation for 
‘such a supposition. ° 








of Pantchipiri, and of Correwas. He thinks 
that about four centuries ago, they left the 
neighborhood of the Delta of the Indus. Their 
idiom is subdivided, according to him, into 
several dialects, which differ much from each 
other, in consequence of the foreign words 
which they have borrowed from the languages 
of the people among whom they reside. 
Those of Italy and Spain seem to have for- 
gotten their own language, and have formed 
for themselves a factitious one, called “ Geri- 
zonza,” or “ Ziriguenza,” composed of some 
words which they have invented, and others 
which they have borrowed from the Spanish 


and Italian languages, but of which they have |, 


altered the meaning, and inverted the sylla- 
bles, that it might be intelligible only to 
themselves. 

It is calculated that there are more than 
100,000 Gypsies dispersed over Europe ; they 
are most numerous in Turkey, in Russia, and 
in Austria; there are 10,000 in France, of 
which 3,000 are in Alsace. They have a 
sort of preference for animals who have died 
of disease, therefore they witness the arrival 
of an epidemic with pleasure. 

The Gypsies seem indifferent to all reli- 
gions; they change their modes of worship 
as often as they change their adoptive coun- 
try, and several have been alternately cir- 
cumcised among the Mohammedans, and bap- 
tized among Christians. 

At the time of their first appearance in 
Europe, they gave themselves out to be 
Christians from Egypt, and related that their 
ancestors, not being willing to receive Jesus 


Christ, when he fled into Egypt with his|| 


parents, they had been condemned, for this 
sin, toseven years of a wandering life. The 
ignorance of those times gained belief to this 
fable; they even obtained safe conducts, and 
were received every where with hospitality. 
But the falsehood was discovered, and their 
conduct rendering them unworthy of the 
toleration which had at first been shown 
them, they were banished from most of the 
countries into which they had penetrated. 

A regulation of the states of Orléans, in 
1561, commanded that they should be exter- 
minated “ with sword and fire,’ if they did 
not quit the French dominions. It was ever 
found impossible to effect their complete ex- 
pulsion. 





Lucirer Matcues.—“1] wonder how they |, 


make Lucifer matches,” said a young married 
lady to her husband, about six weeks after 
their nuptials, and with whom she could never 
— “The process is very simple,” he re- 
plied, “I once made one.” “Indeed! and 
pray how did you manage it?” “ By going 
to church with you,” was the brief and satis- 
factory explariation.—N. Y. Era. 





Vor. V, 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
|BYRNE’S NEW THEORY OF CO\pr 
| Professor Oliver Byrne, of the Collese 
|Civil Engineers, London, has given a », 
plausible, and interesting Theory of Como. 
which is, that they are all composed fe 
\flected light emitted from the planetar 
bodies of the solar system ; this he establisi¢ 
‘by a number of facts, some of which aro », 
‘follows. >: 
| |. The fixed stars may always be gee 
through the densest part of every comet: th. 
could not be the case if it was a solid bods 
2. If comets really are solid masses, »: 
‘revolve round the sun in the manner om 
posed by astronomers, then we oughit to 4 
able to see them throughout the whole ey. 
‘tent of their revolutions, as they are yas 
bodies, and we have glasses sufficient|y poy. 
‘erful for that purpose; but this we canne 
do, as they are visible only for a few weeks 
at a time, then suddenly disappear, and \eaye 
no traces of their existence, owing to tie 
planets not remaining in the positions neces 
isary for the formation of them. Another fat 
which goes to prove that they are not solid bo 
dies, is, that they have never yet been known 
|to have any effect whatever on the motions of 
|the planets or their satellites, although they 
have in many instances passed very near t 
them, as was the case of the comet of 177), 
which was very large and bright, and passed 
through the midst of the satellites of Jupiter 
without affecting their motions in the jeas 
‘perceptible degree. 
3. Any individual may make a comet fir 
‘himself, by darkening a room, and allowing 
a strong sun-light to enter it so as to fall on 
three reflecting bodies placed in such a mav- 
ner that the reflected rays from them sil 
‘intersect each other in one point, at whic) 
‘point a miniature comet will be formed: it 
can then be made to revolve by giving a pre 
| per motion to the three reflectors, which nay 
| represent three planetary bodies, the number 
|necessary for the formation of a comet, 

4. In accordance with this new princip'e 
he has calculated the times of the appearane: 
of one hundred and forty of these Juminows 
bodies, and found the results to correspon! 
exactly with the known times of their actus! 
appearance, which goes very strongly to cor 
roberate the truth of his theory. 

These facts, along with many others, were 
gathered from a lecture delivered by the Pr 
fessor at the Philadelphia Museum in Janv- 
cary last; but it is, perhaps, unnecessary ‘0 
add any more, as he is about publishing * 
work explanatory of the whole theory 0! 
these wonders of the heavens, with a tabe 
showing when and where they wil! become 


‘ 





visible. Buren. 
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4 From the Lady’s Book. 
| yp CHANCY'’S COOKING STOVE. 
BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN, 






Of all comfortable people, few have a 
creater number of comforts to be thankful for 
tian had the Chancy’s. They were rich 
enough to live without any laborious exertion 

‘of body or mind, yet not so much so as to be 
" shrown into the evils of idleness. They had 







and were not afraid to use it, for they knew 






"that was needed. They had three children— 
{be number under common circumstances to 
swe any particular one from being spoiled, 
‘and make their premises cheerful, without 
keeping them in a continual uproar—and all 
“three were handsome, healthy and promising. 
They had excellent servants, because they 
had not only money to pay for them, but good 
tempers to treat them properly. Added to 
this, Mr. Chancy was active, industrious, 
temperate, upright and cheerful, and his wife 
















‘have continued to enjoy the most enviable 
quiet and independence, had not Mr. Chancy, 
‘one season when business was dull, taken it 
into his head to be ambitious. 

| “It would be a very pleasant thing,” said 
he, one evening, to Mrs. Chancy, “to take a 
higher stand among my neighbors. I don’t 
mean in society ; all sensible people agree 
‘that middle life has the truest enjoyments, 












‘habits and education, and if it is not called 
the highest, who cares? The distinctions of 
society in this country are very absurd, and 
mainly originate with the women—no dis- 
“faragement to your sex, my dear—and as 
"you are not concerned about them, of course 
lam perfectly satisfied. But I should like 
to be distinguished from the crowd by some 
‘peculiarly creditable characteristic or per- 
formance. Iam tired of moving along in the 
beaten track, 
try, have no doubt I should, before now, 
have been sent to the State Legislature, if 
not to Congress; but, in the city, a quiet man, 
ke myself, stands no chance for political dis- 
tinction. There isa set of brawling dema- 
fogues constantly on the watch to snap up 
tie honors; and as to the pre-eminence of' 
Wealth, that is equally out of the question, 





































































































































annot look around but he has a check put 
pon his pride, by seeing another either 
Teally or apparently better off than himself. 
nd with regard to literature, [am not quali- 
Hed to make a figure in that line. 
sink You on this subject, my dear ?” 






































'» handsome house, handsomely furnished, 


“they could well afford to refit it, whenever 


kind, prudent and notable, and they might! 


and we are just in such a circle as suits our | 


If we had lived in the coun-| 


for where the population is so large, one man, 


What | 


“Why, that we ought to enjoy what we. 
‘ve with gratitude, and leave seeking after||tonishment; « you invent a rocking-chair, 
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reputation to those who need it, to supply the 
place of more substantial comforts, ‘That's 
my opinion, Mr. Chancy.” 

“1 thought that your views were more ele- 
vated, my dear; it certainly must bea source 
of gratification, and that of a lofty kind, to be 
pointed out asa man celebrated for something 
meritorious. You must admit that it would 
be much more honorable to have our children 
told that their father was somebody, than no- 
| body.” 

“T would much rather teach our children 
that they will have to depend on their own 
merits,” said Mrs. Chancy. 

Mr. Chancy made no response. It had al- 
ways been the custom, by tacit agreement, to 
‘suspend a subject on which they differed, 
luntil one or the other shouid be willing 
through self-conviction, or a more complying 
mood, to acknowledge the opponent in the 
right. Accordingly, Mr Chancy kept to him- 
self the reflections which immediately pre- 
sented themselves. He took a bird's-eye 
view of his capabilities, both mental and phy- 
sical, and at last decided that he really might 
be possessed of the qualifications for distine- 
tion in one work—that of mechanical inven- 
|| tion. 
| He recalled to memory some of the per- 
formances of his boyhood, which, previous to 
his being apprenticed to a city merchant, had 
‘been spent in the country; and that he had 
‘always been considered one of the handiest 
jyoungsters of the neighborhood; that he 
had constructed miniature waterwheels, and 
windmills, and weathercocks; had been a 
dabster at kites and pumpkin lanterns; that 
his rabbit-snares and partridge-traps had been 
unfailing in execution, and that he had erect- 
ed, on the roof of his father’s barn, a marten- 
box, with four or five tiers of little windows 
on every side, which every body admired as 
the very copy of a church. And now, with 
his matured faculties, what might he not ac- 
complish? To be the father of some remark- 
able invention, to be pointed out as an inge- 
nius gentleman who employed his leisure 
moments in projects for the benefit of the 
community, it would be almost as good as to 
be the mayor of the city. 

Whilst his mind was thus engaged, Mrs. 
Chancy made an observation which coincided 
so well with the train of his thoughts, that 
he received itas an augury of encouragement. 
She was sitting in a fine spring-seated rock- 
ing-chair, with her knitting, and remarked : 
“don’t exactly like this chair, my dear, it 
‘requires too much exertion to rock it. | 
‘should prefer one which would work more 
‘easily.” 

“T'll invent you one, my dear!” said he, 
striking his hand on his knee, emphatically. 

“Invent one!” exclaimed his wife, in as- 
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Mr. Chancy! why what puts that in yourl| 


head? 1 don’t want one invented, but I 
should like to have this one sent to the cab- 
inet-maker’s, to be a little altered in the 
rockers.” 

« | say, my dear, I'll invent you one !” per- 
sisted Mr. Chancy, elevating his brows, and 
pressing his lips together with a look of de- 
termination, at which his wife, not knowing 
whether to take him in jest or earnest, sat 
still, waiting patiently to hear something 
farther about it. 

Mr. Chancy took a letter from his pocket, 
and busied himself for ten or fifteen minutes, 
in drawing upon the back of it with his pen- 
cil, various geometrical figures totally incom- 
prehensible to his wife, and at last he ob- 
served, as if soliloquizing: “ Yes, it can be 
done, and I can do it. There might be a 
chair invented with machinery attached, 
which would set it going, or stop it at pleas- 
ure, and I am pretty sure I have hit upon 
the plan!” 

“1 would not care about having such a 
chair, Mr. Chancy; the common plan is good 
enough ; all I want is to have this made to 
rock more easily. I never saw the chair yet 
which I could not stop with my own weight 
and strength, whenever | pleased,” said Mrs. 
Chancy. 

“ But how delightul it would be to have 
one that would rock exactly at the proper 
degree, just as you might be in the notion!” 

“One way of rocking suits me very well, 
my dear; you know I am not very notion- 
ate.” 


“You will change your opinion vastly, || 


Mrs. Chaney, when you see what can be done 
by human ingennity. I will show you some- 
thing original in the chair line one of these 
days, ] promise you.” 


“Why, my dear, what has put that into|| 


your head? you are no cabinet-maker.” 
“ No, but I am going to be one of the men 
that govern cabinet-makers,” said Mr, Chan- 


- Rather than you should go to that trouble 
and expense, I would put up with the one | 
have just as it is: ‘let well enough alone,’ is 
a pretty good maxim to go by,” 
wife. 

“You are mistaken, my dear; if every- 
body were to follow it, there would be but 
little occasion for inventive genius. The 
march of improvement is a glorious thing, 
and these are the times for it.” 

Mrs. Chancy heard nothing farther of the 
rocking-chair for two or three weeks, and 
might have supposed that her husband had 
ceased to think about it, had he not indulged 
in reveries more frequently than formerly, 
and always finished them with taking a pen- 
cil from his pocket and drawing, or in flour- 


| 


| 
| 


returned his | 





VoL.y 
cali 
last he returned one day from his business 
an unusual hour, and after he had way. 
the front parlor windows for a while a 
some anxiety, a furniture carriage sto 
the door. 

“Here’s your rocking-chair, my gos 





ue 
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pped 2 


said he, “such a rocking-chair as the ¢ 


has never produced before, I assure yo," : 
dow to see it unloaded. 


much like other rocking-chairs,” aj; . 


look much better without.” 
“That work, Mrs. Chancy, is the 


nove: 
and a happy one it is.” 
back parlor, and Mr. Chancy, in an ecstacy 


tion of the machinery. “ As the chair | 


see, it won’t budge an inch. 





| rocker runs—now, the one on the other sj; 
jand by moving them along a little dist 


‘it will rock about like your old one: yo) 


you observe, must be moved exactly to : 
places, you turn the screws the other \, 


\it the very thing, my dear?” 


'the place required, it would have answer 
|just as well!” 


the whole trade !” 
‘or less, I must get down on the floor « 


minutes !” 


steamboats !” 


seeing that her husband grew warm, “ 
won't talk any more about the plan, but! 





| pense. 





ishing invisible Jines with his finger. At 


‘some advantage.” 





Mrs. Chancy naturally walked to the ,,,. 
” Why, it IS Vor 


“only that there is some odd, clumsy-|co),,. 
work between the rockers, which ‘it wo: 


and the improvement. ‘That’s my inven, 
By this time the chair was deposited jy, 


got down upon his knees to explain the ope, 


stands, my dear,” said he, “ it is no rockir». 
chair at all—merely a common arm-chair. 
Now, turn th 
screw, So; enough to loosen this perfin 
block, as I shall call it, through which 


Lancy 


|tmove it a little farther, and you see it pos 
‘much more freely, and so on. Both blocks 


same distance ; now, to keep them in thei 
until you get them permanently fixed, |x, 


“ Bless me, Mr. Chancy! If you had ys 
‘ordered in a stick of wood, or a broom-sic) 
‘and laid it on the floor under the rockers, 


“ A stick of wood a broom-stick !—in jo 
parlors, Mrs. Chancy! I wonder at yo- 
why, my dear, this chair will be a mode! {: 


“ And if I want to rock myself either mr 
work with these screws for ten or fitles 


“ Why, Mrs. Chancy, ] am astonished « 
you! but that’s always the way with \ 
ig—I mean the uninitiated ; they always: 
ject to anything they are not accustomed! 
Franklin was laughed at for bringing dov 
electricity, and Fulton for talking abv 


“Well, well, Mr. Chancy,” said the lay, 


v 


icertainly have gone to an unnecessary & 
Now, if you had taken that mow 
‘and bought me a new workstand, whic): 
/need very much, you would have spent it 
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« A workstand, my dear? I am much 
obliged to you for the idea; it will be the 
very thing for me; I'll invent you one r 

é[ don’t want one invented,” said Mrs, 
Chancy, thinking that something must have 
one wrong with her husband’s brain; and. 
she used the same arguments as against the 
chair, but without effect. Mr. Chancy was 
pent upon the exercise of his mechanical fac- 
ulties, and returned to his drawing and cal- 
culating, with renewed interest, and the 
workstand was duly projected. In the mean- 
time, the chair was not overlooked. He 
seldom entered the house without bringing 
some acquaintance along to do honor to his 
invention, and, on every occasion, the ma- 
chinery was made to go through its whole 
duty, and of all seats in the house, none 
would suit him but that. 


tionately that he soon recovered his wonted 
good humor. We should have said, almost. 


| A little pique still remained, which, instead 


of putting a check upon his new passion, min- 
istered to its ardor. ‘T’o be laughed at by his 
own wife! it was more than a man of his 
spirit ought to submit to, and Mr. Chancy de- 
termined that she, as well as the world, 
‘should appreciate his abilities. So, though 
the chair was allowed a little rest, other pro- 
jects went actively on. Though previously 
not much of a reader, he was now seldom 
seen in the house without a book in his hand; 
some treatise or other relating to the sub- 
jects uppermost in his head. It was hard to 
get a sentence out of him that did not contain 
the word machine, or machinery, or a synon- 
yme. He talked about the lever, the fui- 
crum, the wheel or exle, the pully, the in- 


clined plane, the wedge and the screw, as un- 
derstandingly as a schoolboy, reciting his well 
conned lesson in mechanics. His old ac- 
quaintances were much surprised, and his 
new ones inquired if Mr. Chancy was not 
rather eccentric. 


“Really, Mr. Chancy, you have have worn 
your pants quite threadbare, by getting down 
on your knees, to work with your screws, and I 
am afraid you will wear holes in my new 
carpets by such incessant rocking,” said his 
wife, beginning to grow weary of so much) 
company, and such perpetual motion. Acci- | ‘The workstand was completed—a compli- 
dent, however, befriended her more than re-| cation of intricacies. There were drawers 
monstrance could have done. One day, on ‘within drawers, and boxes within boxes; an 


’ 
coming home to dinner, he took off the screws! apartment for each spool of cotton, with a lid 
to doa little filing to them, when a summons. to shut over it, and a lever to lift it out; all 
to the table interrupted his work, and he laid | requiring as much time in opening and shut- 
them aside to complete them afterwards, ting, raising up, and pushing aside, as it 
The business of dining over, he returned to) would have taken to extricate the various 
the parlor, and forgetting that his chair was|/implements and materials from a disordered 
without its supports, he threw himself into! work-bag. Mrs, Chancy did not presume to 
it, with the careless independence of a man) laugh this time, but, assuring the inventer 
who has just had a dinner to his liking, with) that it was too ingenius for anything but a 
no particular trouble on his mind. The curiosity, she declined making any deposits 
weight of so bulky a person against the init. Mr. Chancy himself was more de- 
wrong side of the centre of gravity, threw lighted with it than with his first performance; 
the chair so far back upon its rockers, that so much so, that he was not satisfied with 
they gave way, and Mr. Chancy, to the, the admiration and approbation of merely his 
alarm of the house, was precipitated on the, friends and neighbors, but he clandestinely 
floor. slipped into the communication boxes of sey- 
“Really—I can’t—help—laughing! ha!) eral printing offices, copies, in a carefully 
ha!” said Mrs. Chaney, when she perceived!|disguised hand, of a note to the following 
him jumping up without injury; “it is well) effect: “The editor of is respectfully 
that no one but yourself met with the first|/ invited to examine a highly curious specimen 
serious consequence of your invention.” of American mechanical ability, a workstand, 
“Tt is very unkind in you, Mrs. Chancy,! invented by our worthy and ingenius towns- 
positively, quite unfeeling, to laugh at one on|,man, Job Chancy, Esq. It may be seen at 
such an occasion,” returned Mr. Chancy, get- the furniture rooms of Messrs. D G . 
ting ina passion to cover his mortification; |&c.” Thither it had been remanded for ex- 
“accidents may happen to anybody’s inven- | hibition. 
tion; if you had thought a moment, your own The workstand was followed by a work- 
observation must have convinced you of that.| box and a footstool, and a coffve-roaster, and 
How many steamboat and rail-road accidents| a coffee-boiler. Mrs, Chancy no longer felt 
have you heard of lately?’ Every newspaper, any inclination to laugh. She sighed at the 
almost, brings intelligence of some shocking | footstool, and groaned at the coffee-pot. She 
catastrophe originating in the best constructed, became apparently the most contented wo- 
machinery.” , man in the world, being afraid to complain 
Mrs. Chancy was easily corrected; she of anything about the house, however incon- 
apologized with much humility, inquired if | venient it was, or out of repair, lest she should 
he was hurt, and condoled with him so affec-|| hear the ominous response, “I'll invent you 
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one.” Another cause now operated against | 
her as much as her laughing had done. No|' 
editurs called, and Mr. Chancy got no puffs, || 
and he felt compromised with his dignity to)| 
persevere, until they should be compelled to), 
lend him a hand on his way up the hill of 
Fame. To accomplish this, some great effort |, 
must be made, and he determined that the re- 
sult should be a cooking-stove. 

His readings were now doubled, and his 
drawings quadrupled. The margins of every |) 
newspaper brought into the house were cov-|| 
ered with squares and parallelograms, and 
triangles and circles, and spheroids, and the 
pans of the parlor grates, whenever he was}, 
in the house, were, to the extreme annoy-|| 
ance of his wife, always littered with whit- || 
tlings. So great an undertaking required a}! 
more practical acquaintance with the mys-|| 
teries of the mechanical powers than he pos- |! 
sessed as yet, and he daily frequented the} 
manufactories where they operated to the}! 
fullest extent. As his plan matured, he be- || 
came more and more charmed with it, and || 
he concluded that he must have it patented. || 
The construction of the model followed, and 
increased his labors as well as his satisfaction. 
It was now a rare chance to find him in his 
counting room. The clerks were running 
every day to his house in search of him, and || 
of his resorts his wife was as ignorant as they, || 
for he intended that his production should re- |! 
main a profound secret, until he should be 
able to present it to the world, all finished || 
and furnished from pipe to feet. Then came |) 
the time for the casting of the plates, and as || 
the foundry at which this was to be executed || 
was at some distance in the country, his ab- |) 
senteeism was proportionably increased. His 
business, for want of his attention, began to}, 
decline, and, in one week, the sometime hon- || 
est and punctual Job Chancy had two notes || 
protested. Of this Mrs. Chancy was informed, || 
their eldest son being employed in the book-| 
keeping, and her uneasiness became greater 
and greater. His friends, too, became ac-|| 
quainted with it, and adding it to his frequent || 
disappearances from his post, and the ab-)) 
stracted and restless manner which had || 
grown upon him, they began to question each 
other as to whether Chancy had not got him- 
self into difficulties. 

A journey to Washington brought matters 
to a climax. He had never before left home 
withont taking his wife with him, if on pleas- 
ure, nor, if on business, without giving her a || 
statement of what was to be transacted, and || 
this time he did neither. Her anxiety may 
be imagined. Our readers, we presume, will 
understand that he went to enter his model, 
and, if they have made the trip, and noticed 
of themselves, in the model room of the Pat- 
ent Office, or had pointed out to them by the 
courteous gentleman, who at that time pre- 
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sided there, Mr. E—w—h, or any of his», 
lite coadjutors, a miniature stove, immeasy,. 
ably surpassing in complexity the hundre 
others there exhibited, they may rest asgy;,,; 
that they have seen Mr. Chancy’s. 

On the day that Mr. Chancy was expecta; 
home, his wife went out on some necessary, 
business, when, turning a corner near tj, 
house, as she came homeward, she obserye, 
two drays driving from the door.  Enterjy, 
the house, she discovered an unusual bust\: 
about the premises, and a loud rattling gy) 


Gud 


clashing and rolling in the kitchen attract, 
her thither. Here she discovered an jj). 
mense pile of metal deposited in the place o; 
her well arranged and convenient cooking 
stove, and her husband running busily aroun, 
it, with his coat off, and his outstrete)je; 
hands blackened to the wrists, while the ¢o. 
mestic force were looking on with curiosity 
and amazement. Without a word of salijt,. 
tion appropriate to his return, after an ab. 
sence of several days, he exclaimed with q 
triumphant gesture towards his new posses. 
sion, “ Well, ny dear, what do you think of 
that ?” 

Mrs, Chancy was gazing in consternation: 
“ Bless me, Mr. Chancy!” she ejaculated, 
“ what upon earth are you doing with a loco- 


‘motive in my kitchen !” 


** A locomotive! ha! ha!—in one sense, 
though, it is really a locomotive—it will do 
half your work for you of itself! ha! ha!” 

“ What is it, Mr. Chancy ?” demanded the 
lady, in her turn getting angry at being 
laughed at; “what is it'—you don’t pre. 
tend to cal] that monstrous thing a cooking 
stove !” 

“ Don’t I, madam ‘—what is it then but a 
cooking stove '!—a cooking stove of my own 
invention; one for which I am to have a pat- 
ent—one that is to supersede all others, avi 
to be universally known as Chancy’s Cook- 
ing Stove. What should all these utensis 
be for, if not for a cooking stove?” and le 
pointed toa stack of pots and pans and s0 
forth, covering the table from one end to the 
other, and a similar one on the dresser. 
“Look here, Mrs. Chancy,” he continu ; 
“you never saw such a collection of ccr- 
veniences before, in your life. Here ar 
cast-iron boilers, and sheet-iron boilers, and 
tin boilers. Here are cast-iron pans, ant 
sheet-iron pans, and tin pans; and iron roi-t- 
ers, and tin roasters ; and iron bakers, and tin 
bakers, and here are an iron tea-kettle, and a 
copper one; and stew-pans—see, every \a- 
riety. Here are steamers of every size anu 
form, and a large griddle, and smaller ones, 
besides different sized gridirons, and preserv- 
ers and picklers, “ya 

“ Mercy on us! why, Mr. Chancy, you 
must surely be deranged! My kitchen al- 
ready contains as many cooking utensils 2 
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we need, and can hold no more. You will 


have to put up @ new building if you want 
eae for all these nonsensical rattletraps.” 


«Ha! ha! really you amuse me, my dear!) 


[thought you were much more judicious; 
send the old ones up to the store room—you 
wil] never need them again, I warrant you. 
Here are utensils enough to cook dinner for 
a hundred people.” : 

«[ don’t expect ever to cook dinner for a 
hundred people, Mr. Chancy, nor the half of 
it, When had we fifty people to dine with 
ys, and when are we likely to have; and 
supposing we were, how am I, or how is any- 
body else, ever to learn the twistings an 
turnings of such a machine as that !” 

«Without any difficulty, my dear—noth- 
ing is more easy ; that is, though the design 
of it cost me an infinite deal of thought, I 
flatter myself that I have made it so apparent, 
that it will take but a moderate degree of 
reasoning power to comprehend it.” 

“A cooking stove ought to be compre- 
hended without any reasoning power,” said 
Mrs. Chancy, who was no logician; “ every- 
thing about it ought to be plain at first sight. 
Ask the best of cooks, and they will tell you 
that the more simple such things are, the 
better.” ; 

“Well, my dear, this is perfectly simple, 
when you understand it; have patience a 
moment and I will show you. Now to ar- 
range your roasters ;—unscrew this rod, and 
yonder plate will move along on that little 
railroad to this point; then by turning this 
crank, it will fall back against this flue, and 


' form an inclined plane.” 


“]T know nothing about cranks, and flues, 
and inclined planes,” said Mrs. Chaney, 
snappishly, “and if I did, of what use would 


' these monstrous roasters be to me; any one 


of them would roast an ox whole !”_ 
“Well, my dear, that is proof positive that 


they will be large enough for any of your 
| purposes;” said Mr. Chancy, intending his 
' speech to be a poser. 


“We can go the whole hog, now,” said 


Alexander, the man-servant, with a chuckle. 


“ And, | suppose,” pursued Mrs. Chancy, 


' “it will take as much fuel to cook a pair} 
_ of chickens, as for any thing large enough to}) 
F fill them.” 
_ “Fuel’—that reminds me to show you} 


how itis to be heated. You perceive it is 
constructed for either wood or coal, or for 


both at once, Observe; the place for the 
| boilers is intended for wood, and the part for 


the bakers, for coal, if you choose. You will 
never have smoked bread and pies after this, 
I promise you !” 

“My bread and pies never was smoked !” 
sid Prudy, the cook, who conceived that 


ier own credit was concerned in the latter 


| Clause, 


—— 
! “No, Prudy, your bread and pastry are al- 
|| ways good ;” said Mr. Chancy, kindly, anx- 
| ious to convince her that no offence was in- 
tended; “I did not mean to insinuate the 
contrary, but | mean it will save them from 
| the possibility of being smoked. But fill one 
of the tea-kettles, Prudy, and let us see how 
soon it will make water boil. If my calcula- 
| tions are correct, we could all be driven out 
'|of the kitchen by the heat in short order.” 

|| Prudy obeyed, and Mr. Chancy himself 
';commenced kindling the fire. ‘It will save 
| us half the expense of sawing wood,” said he ; 
|“ the sticks need only be sawed through once 
|| to be short enough.” 


{| * But half a cord will scarcely be enough 
| to heat it all over,” returned Mrs. Chancy. 


| “Tt will seldom need to be heated all over, 
'|my dear; these flues, and valves, and damp- 
ers, will regulate that,” said Mr. Chancy, 
‘and observing that the wood did not take fire 
readily, he called for the bellows, and com- 
menced blowing with great industry. Still 
|the fire would not act. It would blaze up in 
a feeble flame for an instant, and then sink 
‘again into darkness. It was evident that 
there was not draught sufficient. Mr. Chancy 
examined the pipe, pounded on its joints, and 
‘shoved it farther into the chimney. hen 
‘he sent Alexander for some fine splinters, 
'and after turning some of his dampers, he ad- 
‘dressed himself again to the bellows. Du- 
iring this time, he proceeded, by snatches, 
with his explanations to his wife, who, though 
she properly ceased to make any further ob- 
| jections, looked asthough she thought to ap- 
prehend it was out of the question ; and Pru- 
dy, who, as it belonged to her province, was 
interested to learn, gazed at it in despair. 
At last a sickly, smoking fire wes lighted, 
and Mr. Chancy, after giving orders that the 
utensils should be properly cleaned, and dis- 
posed to the best advantage, against he should 
wish to exhibit them, reluctantly followed his 
wife into the parlor. 


Tea time came and passed without the ap- 
pearance of tea, yet, in consideration that it 
| would take time for the stove to get into the 
way of performing its duty, Mr. Chancy 
waited with the greatest patience ; and when 
the accustomed refreshment did make its ap- 
pearance, it is needless to say that he partook 
of it with unusual gusto ;—so much so that 
| Mrs. Chancy, who had made the discovery, 
‘thought it a pity to disturb him, by communi- 
cating that the kitchen cabinet, finding that 
the kettle would not boil on the stove, agreed, 
after due deliberation, to make a fire in the 
chimney ;—a resolution rather difficult to 
|execute, from the close proximity of that pon- 
| derous body. 





[To be concluded in our next.) 
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From the Musical Reporter. 


HYMN AT SUNSET. 


COMPOSED BY GEO. J. WEBB. 





1! L gh ry 
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The mel-low eve is glid - ing Se - - ly down the 


> 
~~ 





al 


ev’ - ry care sub - sid - ing, My soul would sink to 


Di Me 


2. 3. 


The woodland hum is ringing The evening star has lighted 
The daylight’s gentle close; Her chrystal lamp on high; 

May angels round me singing, So, when in death benighted, 
Thus hymn my last repose. May hope illume the sky. 


4. 


In golden splendor dawning, 
The morrow’s light shall break ; 
Oh! on the last bright mourning, 
May [in glory wake. 














